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Hotes. 
SHADWELL’'S ‘BURY FAIR.’ 

Ix this play, produced in 1689, Act L 
scene i., Oldwit is made to say :— 

‘“*T myself, simple as I stand here, was a wit in 
the last age: I was created Ben Jonson’s son, in the 
Apollo. i knew Fletcher, my friend Fletcher, and 
his maid Joan. Well, I shall never forget him; I 
have supped with him at his house on the Bank- 
side: he loved a fat loin of pork of all things in 
the world. And Joan his maid had her beer-glass 
of sack; and we all kissed her, i’ faith, and were 
as merry as passed.” 

As Thomas Shadwell was born about 1640 
he may well have heard much concerning 
Jonson, who died three, and John Fletcher, 
fifteen, years before his birth; and in the 
above quotation we get, perhaps, the Christian 
name of the “wench” who, according to John 
Aubrey (i. 96, ed. Clark), was associated with 
the great Twin Brethren, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, in that wonderful household “on 
the Banke Side.” Surely the Bankside “not 
far from the Play-house” was the Bohemia 
with a sea-coast we wot of, and Father 
Thames did duty as understudy for Neptune ! 
Francis Beaumont is, indeed, not mentioned 
in the above extract, but he had died in 1616 
—the year of Shakespeare’s death—where- 
upon Joan may have remained with the 


surviving partner. 


Wildish rejoins, “This was enough to make 
any man a wit,” and the elder man continues, 
“Pooh! this was nothing. I was a critic 
at Blackfriars; but at Cambridge, none so 

reat as I with Jack Cleveland. But Tom 
ndol(ph) and I were hand and glove: Tom 
was a brave fellow ; the most natural poet !” 

John Cleveland, the Cavalier poet, had 
entered Christ's College in 1627, and was 
Fellow of St. John’s 1634-45 ; Thomas Ran- 
dolph, poet and dramatist, went up from 
Westminster to Trinity 1623, and in 1632 left 
Cambridge for London. Randolph, who was 
classed by his contemporaries among “the 
most pregnant wits of the age,” died within 
three months of his thirtieth birthday : 

‘his haire, according to Aubrey, was of a very 
light flaxen, almost white. It was fi , as by his 
picture before his booke appeares. He was of a 
pale, ill complexion and pock-pitten.” 

Again, in Act II. scene i., in an altercation 
with his wife, Lady Fantast, Oldwit says :— 

“Shall I, who was Jack Fletcher’s friend, Ben 
Jonson's son, and afterwards an intimate crony of 
Jack Cleaveland and Tom Randolph, have kept 
company with wits, and been accounted a wit these 
fifty years, live to be deposed by you?” 

And again :— 

“I, that was a Judge at Blackfriars, writ before 
Fletcher’s Works and Cartwright’s. taught even 
Taylor and the best of them to speak ?” 

The first collected edition of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's plays appeared in 1647 ; the plays 
and ms of William Cartwright in 1651. 
The latter died in 1643, aged thirty-two, 
student of Christ Church, where he is buried. 
The Taylor mentioned above is, no doubt, 
the actor Joseph Taylor, of the Globe and 
Blackfriars Theatres. He is mentioned in 
the list prefixed to the First Folio Shake- 
speareasoneof thet wenty-six principal actors, 
playing possibly, among other parts, Hamlet 
| Iago. He acted also in the plays of 
Shadwell’s favourite dramatist Ben Jonson, 
and in those of Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Dryden, in his defence of the Epilogue to 
his great ten-act play ‘The Conquest of 
Granada,’ derides, in his majestic way, the 
species of would-be wits of which Oldwit is 
a notable specimen. The comedies of the 
Restoration excel those of the last age ; 

* and this will be denied by none, but some few old 
fellows who value themselves on their acquaintance 
with the Black Friars; who, because they saw their 
plays, would pretend a right to judge ours. The 
memory of these grave gentlemen is their only plea 
for being wits. They can tell a story of Ben Jonson, 
and, perhaps, have had fancy enough to give a 
supper iu the Apollo, that they might be called his 
sons; and, because they were drawn in to be laughed 
at in those times, they think themselves now 
sufficiently entitled to laugh at ours. Learning I 
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never saw in any of them; and wit no more than 
they could remember. In short, they were unlucky 
to have been bred in an unpolished age, and more 
unlucky to live toa refined one. They have las 
beyond their own, and are cast behind ours; and 
not contented to have known little at the age of 
twenty, they boast of their ignorance at three 
score. 


It is in this essay—while condescendingly 
contrasting the Elizabethan drama with that 
of his own day, to the disadvantage of the 
former—that he says 


“Shakespeare showed the best of his skill in his 
Mercutio; and he said himself, that he was forced 
to kill him in the third act, to prevent being killed | 
by him. But, for my part, I cannot find he was so | 
dangerous a person; I see nothing in him but what 
was so exceeding harmless, that he might have 
lived to the end of the play, and died in his bed, 
without offence to any man.” 
But elsewhere his praise of Shakespeare is 
noble and discriminating ; and the modern 
reader of Dryden’s heroic plays may echo 
“without offence” the author’s own lines in 
the Prologue to ‘ Aureng-Zebe,’ where he says 
he himself ‘‘ grows weary of his long-loved 
mistress, Rhyme.” Whence it appears that 
Glorious John had seen fit to revise the 
opinion given by Neander, his counterpart, 
in ‘An Essay of Dramatic Poesy,’ that, 
blank verse being too low for tragedy, riming 
couplets are the only wear suitable for heroic 
lays. And, indeed, the blank verse of ‘All 
‘or Love’ is a great relief after the perpetual 
jingle of ‘Aureng-Zebe’ or ‘The Conquest 
of Granada,’ fine though the lines generally 
are. The mental ear aches with the “damned 
iteration”: the fatal facility of the poet gives 
no rest to his readers. 

In the same essay he makes his Eugenius 
(Lord Buckhurst) contrast “our satirist 
Cleveland” with Donne. The former gives 
us “common thoughts in abstruse words ; to 
express a thing hard and unnaturally is his 
new way of elocution.” A. R. Bay ey. 


WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM. 

Wuo were the parents of William of 
Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester 1367-1404, 
founder of ow ae College and of New 
College, Oxford? The account of the Bishop 
of Winchester in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ is doubtless the latest we have of 
him, and there it is stated that his parents 
were John Longe and Sibilla Bowade his 
wife, the same as recorded by Bishops Lowth 
and Moberly. 

Bishop Lowth is doubtful as to the exact- 
ness of the account he gives of Bishop 
Wykeham’s family, for in the chart pedigree 
contained in his life of Wykeham he names 


Henry Aas as a brother of John Longe, and 
is not certain if the name of Longe is a 
patronymic or only an appellation of the 
individual’s stature, nor does he give the 
Christian name of the man who marri 
Agnes, the supposed sister of Bishop Wyke- 
ham. Moreover, there seems to be no record 
that William of Wykeham was ever known 
by the name of William Longe. This account, 
therefore, of Bishop Wykeham’s parentage 
is by no means conclusive. 

It is shown in the account of Bishop Wyke- 
ham in the ‘ D.N.B.’ that 


“he was not the great architect he had been almost 
universally considered, that he made no mark as a 
statesman, and the list of his books does not point 
to any superfluity of learning.” 


| Bishop Lowth states that he does not appear 


to have studied at any university, and there- 
fore had no academical degree. 

What could have been the cause, then, of 
such a man as this (apparently the son of 
quite humble parents, and not endowed 
by nature with extraordinary talent nor by 
education with great learning) rising to so 
high a position in the State as he did, amass- 
ing sufficient wealth to build and endow the 
great school at Winchester and a college at 
Oxford during his lifetime, and to leave at 
his death ample estate to establish the family 
who adopted the name of Wykeham in place 
of their own? 

I venture to suggest that the true parentage 
of Bishop Wykeham has not yet been dis- 
closed, and that John Longe and Sibilla his 
wife were the foster-parents of the bishop, 
and not his actuai father and mother—that 
Wykeham was not his family name. 

There are several Wykehams mentioned in 
the bishop's will, but except those who were 
born Perots and adopted the name of Wyke- 
ham, he calls none of them cousins, as he 
does the descendants of Henry Aas and John 
and Alice Archemore, nor does he go beyond 
the generic term ‘‘ cousin” or “ kinsman” in 
speaking of any of his supposed relations. 

Bishop Lowth says :— 

“We must allow Wykeham to have been what 
the Romans call Novus homo, so with regard to his 
surname he might be strictly and literally the first 
of his family.” 

A nothus would be the first of his family, 
and there appear to be so many difficulties 
in deciding to what family Bishop Wykeham 
belonged, that it is doing Aim no injustice if 
we suppose him to have been a nothus. No 
fault Or his if he was such. Bishop Lowth 
also says :— 

“Conscious to himself that his claim to honour 
was unexceptionable, as founded upon truth 
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reason, he in a manner makes his appeal to the 
world, alleging that neither high birth, to which he 
makes no pretensions, nor high station, upon which 
he does not value himself, but virtue alone, is true 
nobility.” 

He adopts a motto quite appropriate for one 
born as described, “ Manners makyth Man,” 
and round his coat of arms is the motto of 
the Garter, “ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 

In the Patent Rolls 6 Edward II., noticed 
by Dr. Barnes in his history of King Ed- 
ward IIT. and by other writers, we read :— 

“ For so pleasing to his father King Edward IL. 
was the birth of this hopeful prince on 13 Nov., 
1312, that on 16 December following he gave to John 
Launge, ralet to the queen, and to Isabel his wife, 
and to the longest liver of them, twenty-four 
— per annum to be paid out of the farm o 

ndon. 

As valet to —— Isabella John Launge was 
doubtless a Frenchman. 

Miss Strickland, in her ‘ Lives of the Queens 
of England,’ states 
“that King Edward II. gives to John Lounges 
valet to the queen, and to Isabel his wife an annual 
pension of 20/. for life.” 

**In 1322 Queen Isabella obtains a reprieve from | 
death of her lover Roger Mortimer. In 1323) 
Mortimer was again condemned to suffer death, | 
and once more a mysterious influence interposed | 
between him and the royal vengeance, and on the 
first of August of the same year Mortimer escaped 
from the Tower and got safely to France. During 
the year 1324 there was a fierce struggle between | 
the queen and the Despencers, which ended in the | 
discharge of all her French servants.” 

William of Wykeham is said to have been 
born at Wykeham, in Hampshire, between 
7 July and 27 September, 1324. 

I think that John Launge or Lounges, 
valet to the queen, and Isabel his wife are 
the same persons as the John Longe and 
Sibilla given in the chart pedigree by Bishop 
Lowth as the parents of Bishop Wykeham ; 
and from the various incidents recorded of 
Wykeham’s early career and rapid advance- 
ment, the fact that his actual parents were 
something more than of humble station, the 
position of John Launge and his wife about 
the queen, and granting his identification 
with John Longe, the reputed father of Wyke- 
ham, it does not appear to be a very desperate 
speculation to conclude that Wykeham was 
the base half-brother of Edward IIL, and the 
son of Isabella and Roger Mortimer, given 
into the care of John Launge when the French 
servants left the Court. 

“The particular of Edward III.’s meeting with 
Wykeham first at Winchester is destitute of proof. 
Archbishop Parker says he was made known to the 
king at Windsor, which is equally uncertain. The 
most ancient authors only say that he was brought to 


| bishop on his illegitimate birth. 


King Edward III. visited his mother at 
stated periods during her long imprisonment, 
and it may have been during one of these 
visits that Queen Isabella informed her son 
the king that his base-born half-brother had 
been brought up by her faithful valet John 
Launge and his wife as their child, and that 
he was living at Winchester. This would 
account for the king sending for the young 
man and placing him at Court. His be- 
coming a cleric would remove the ill feelin 
the king might entertain towards him, an 
would give the king an opportunity of fur- 
thering his interests in the Church, where 
Wykeham might assist the king in return. 
This could be done without any relationship 


f| being revealed between the parties, or the 


relationship could be kept secret between 
them. This would also explain the cause of 
the rapid promotion and the many clerical 
—— conferred upon William of Wyke- 
am, culminating in his appointment to the 
rich see of Winchester, and afterwards to the 
Chancellorship. 

At the end of the reign of King Edward ILI. 
a quarrel took place between John of Gaunt 
and Bishop Wykeham, which is said to have 
originated in a report supposed to have been 
circulated by the bishop concerning the 
illegitimacy of John of Gaunt. The accounts 
are very conflicting, and the truth might 
have been the reverse of what was reported, 
and John of Gaunt may have taunted the 
However 
that may be, there is nothing in the idea 
I have here set forth to diminish the fame 
attached to the name of Bishop Wykeham ; 
but if the suggestions I have made could 
be more fully substantiated from the public 
records or other sources, a little mite of 
truth would be added to our histories. 

R. C. Bostock. 


Jonson’s ‘AtcuEemist.’—I have just been 
reading the sumptuous edition of this comedy 
ublished by the De La More Press. It has 
n eloquently reviewed and its many merits 
inted out in these columns (9 8. xii. 478). 
fine is the less pleasant duty of drawing 
attention to a defect. My complaint is that, 
although several of the alchemical terms with 
which this play abounds have been cleared 
up in ‘N. & Q.,’ Mr. Hart has not discovered 
this, and consequently gives a wrong account 
of them in his glossarial notes. The follow- 
ing are his remarks on heautarit :— 
* Perhaps the same as ‘ Hyarith,a word used by 
some of the affected chemical writers for silver.’— 
Rees’s Chambers's ‘Cyclop.’ Another su tion is 


Court and taken into the king’s service.” —Lowth. 


* Hetalibit est Terebinthina.’—‘ Lexicon Chymicum.’ 
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And Howell has ‘ Altaris, A/tarit, Alozet, Quick- 
silver.’ The word is not in the least likely to be o 
Greek origin.” 
The word was explained by me as far back as 
1896 (8 S. x. 234), as might have been dis- 
covered from the General Index, and students 
would then have been spared the totally 
irrelevant quotations from Rees and _ the 
‘Lexicon Chymicum.’ The quotation from 
Howell happens to be correct. Altaris, altarit, 
antarit, antaric, heautarit, are all more or less 
corrupt spellings of the Arabic name for 
Mercury (both planet and metal), wtdrid. 

Another word I have explained here (9% S. 
iii. 386) is adrop. Mr. Hart appears to 
identify it with azar or azane, which is quite 
another word. Adrop is the Persian usrup, 
Arabic usrué or usruf, lead. Azar is corrupted 
from Arabic hajar, which means the philo- 
sopher’s stone. 

fy excuse for referring to my own articles 
must be that the esuaines Press announces 
as in preparation a standard edition of Jonson 
with the co-operation of Prof. C. H. Herfo 
and P. Simpson, which makes it needful to 
criticize somewhat minutely the existing 
standard works. James Piatt, Jun. 


ForEicGn From time to time 
examples of foreign English have appeared 
in ‘N. &Q. The following is an interesting 
example. It comes from a bottle label of a 
certain liqueur called “Liqueur du Pére 
Kerman,” made, I think, in or near Bor- 
deaux. 

ImPpoRTANT REMARKS. 

Please observe the as ot this famous and wel- 
known liquor Three sorts to the flad: Ne |. Of 
yellow esken is very stomachicand principally for 
the use of convalescents or such persons who are 
note accustomed the faking spirits. Ne 2. Of 
colour green bas a well doingt but more po werfull 
influence on the digestion and into be chosen by 
persons of strong constitution. N° 3. Of green 
colour (cohits land more aromatic soraducing a 
reater effection the digestion than N° 1 et 2, in 
Sestined only forsuch persons who alreody accus- 
tomed to spirits desire a strong stimulating liquor. 

GUARANTEEF.—AII botles have on the corks as vel 
as on the labels the signature of A. Kermann et 
. Sieuzac. The capsule is fixed to the bottle by a 
string wase end are attached to a stampe of lead 
bearing the mark of the manufactory. 


The word following “cohits,” or joined to it, 
is indistinct, being rtly spoilt by the 
endorsed signature. “Soraducing” is perhaps 


foreign English. It was printed some twent 

years ago on a little cigarette roller, whic 

was called “ Le Cigarogéne,” and came from 

Paris, Boulevard de Strasbourg, 24. 
INSTRUCTIONS. 

1% Movement. To lay the sheet of paper on the 
inside of the mold cover. 

2' To put the tobacco on the lowest part of the 
paper (never in the middle.) 

3 Heap up the tobacco with the two foretingers. 

4. To fold the cigarogene who grow round the 
tobacco Making it slide on itself the cigarette rolls. 

5. And come out ready and perfectly made 
between the fingers of the smoker. 

The strenght of the mold cover is warranded for 
the use of the paper therein contained if the smoker 
does not force it. 

In case of breaking the half of it is sutticient to 
roll it but the two pieces can be put togheter with 
a small band of gumed paper. 

If there was some sheet detached the smoker will 
pass the india rubber band on the quire before 
rolling the cigarette. 

Ropert PrerPornt. 


Henry Cote.—The ‘ D.N.B.,’ xi. 268, says: 
“Tt is said that he regained his liberty on 
4 April, 1574, but his name occurs in a list of 
prisoners in 1579.” The facts are: (1) He 
was ordered to be released on bail 3 April, 
1574 (‘ P.C.A.’ [N.S.], viii. 218). (2) For some 
reason he was not released, and we have the 
order repeated 17 April, 1575 viii. 367). 
(3) In November, 1577, he was living at 
Ealing. In ‘S. P. Dom., Eliz.,’ cxviii. 73, 
occurs the following entry: “Henry Cole, 
Doctor of law at Yeling. Littell or nothing 
worth.” (4) In 1579 he was back again in the 
Fleet (see Strype, ‘ Ann.,’ IT. ii. 660). 

Joun B. WarInewRicur. 

Harpsrretp. — The ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
xxiv. 431, says: “He was committed a 

risoner to the Tower, where he remained 
rom 1559 till his death in 1575.” The facts 
are: (1) He was committed to the Fleet 
/20 August (Harl. MS. Pluto L.E., 360-7) or 
21 August (*S. P. Dom., Eliz.,’ xviii. 5), 1559, 
for trying to fly the country. (2) He was 
liberated from the Fleet on bail 19 August, 
| 1574, with his brother John, and allowed with 
him to go to Bath for his health (‘P.C.A’ 
N.S.], viii. 283, 4). On 27 November, 1575, 

e was too ill to appear personally before the 
Star Chamber (4:d., ix. 54); and he died 
18 December, 1575, probably in some private 
| house in London. 
Joun B. Warnewricar. 


“spraducing.” The “Important Observa- 
tions” in French and Spanish which are side| Joun Harpsrrecp. — The ‘D N.B.,.’ xxiv. 
by side with the English are of little help | 430, says that he was imprisoned in the Fleet 
towards an interpretation of the above, for about a year, and thereafter lived with a 
which it is evident was not written as a relative in St. Sepulchre’s parish. In fact, he 
literal translation of either. /was committed to the Fleet either 7 June 
Perhaps I may give another example of (‘S. P. Dom., Eliz.’ xviii. 5) or 9 July (Harl 
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MS. Pluto L.E., 360-7), 1561, and was ordered 
to be kept in close confinement there 28 July, 
1562 (‘ P.C.A.’ [N.S.], vii. 119). Thence he was 
released on bail 19 August, 1574 (cbid., viii. 
283). On 18 July, 1577, he was committed to 
the custody of the Bishop of Lincoln (cid, 
ix. 388, x. 4), whence he was transferred on 
the ground of serious illness to the custody 
of the Bishop of London, 5 November, 1577 
(ibid., x. 54). Joun B. WAINnEWRIGHT. 


_ Tue Last or THe War Bow. (See 9" S. 
iv. 424.)—The following quotation is taken 
from J. T. Wheeler’s ‘A Short History of 
India,’ &c., 1880: “It is not always re- 
membered that bows and arrows have been 
used in European warfare during this cen- 
tury. Marbot says the Cossacks at Leipzic 
were so armed.” The battle of Leipzic 
(16-18 October, 1813), one of the most dis- 
astrous defeats inflicted on Napoleon, has 
been called “the battle of the nations” on 
account of the numbers and different nation- 
alities of the forces engaged. 
M. J. D. Cockte. 
Solan, Punjab. 


NAMES OF ENGLIsH Kinos.—It is some- 
what remarkable that, amongst all the names 
of our kings since the Norman Conquest, 
ay one is native English, viz., Edward. 
Indeed, only five are of Germanic origin, viz. 
(in addition to Edward), William, Henry 
Richard, and Charles, all French forms of 
Old German origin. The rest are all foreign. 
Stephen and George are Greek ; John, Mary, 
Elizabeth, James, and Anne are Hebrew ; 
and only one is Latin, that name of happy 
omen, Victoria. Water W. SxKear. 


J. R. Green on Freeman.—In the ‘ His- 
torical Studies’ of the late Mr. J. R. Green, 
lately published, the following sentence 
occurs, p. 103. The reference is to Freeman’s 
‘Norman Conquest.’ 


“We must say, in justice to the Count, that when | 
he dedicated his abbey ‘in honore ac memoria | 


illarum ccelestium virtutum quas Cherubin et 


pungeee sublimiores sacra testatur auctoritas,’ it | 
is 


d construing to translate this ‘in honour of 
the Cherubin and Seraphim.’ Above them in the 
celestial hierarchy came the three Persons of the 
a and it was to the Trinity that Fulk dedi- 
cated his house at Loches.” 

Surely the dedication as given in the original 
is to ‘the Heavenly Host, among whom the 
Cherubin and Seraphim are highest.” The 
word guas may present a difficulty in either 


rendering, but the sentence is perfectly clear | 


? 


otherwise, and it certainly seems very “ odd’ 
to class the three Persons of the Trinity 
among the “celestial hierarchy.” M. 


“Go ror”=ATTack.—“It is exactly self- 
evident theories of this kind,” says Prof. 
Baldwin Brown, in his volume on ‘ The Life 
of Saxon England in its Relation to the Arts,’ 
1903, p. 70, 

* for which the ye critic of the ny inclined 
togo. For the sake of clearness it ma said here 
that the orthodox theory just outlined seems to the 
present writer more than dubious,” &c. 

For the sake of clearness it may be said in 
*‘N. & Q” that Prof. Brown’s English is not 
orthodox English at all, but slang, though 
that, no doubt, is English in the making. 
So—without claiming to bea scientific critic— 
1 “go for” Mr. Brown! For his work I have 
the highest respect. 

Georce Buack. 

Glasgow. 


Tue Last Peer or France.—The enclosed 
paragraph from the Jrish Times of 27 Feb- 
ruary strikes me as being of sufficient 
historical importance to interest readers of 
‘N. & Q’ :— 

“The last r of France has just passed awa 
by the death of M. le Marquis & Gouvion Saint 
Cyr. There are many dukes, and counts, and 
barons in France to-day, but they only hold their 
titles by courtesy, and under the Republic have 
no legal right to them. Bat le Marquis de Gouvion 
Saint Cyr had really sat in Parliament as an here- 
ditary peer, for he was born in 1815, and succeeded. 
his father, the Marshal, in 1841.” 

Hersert B. CLayTon. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


“Futture.”— In the lease of a farm at 
Hansworth Woodhouse, co. York, in 1721, 
the tenant is bound to “leave all me 
fulture, and manure” of the last year of his 
tenancy, on the premises. In another lease, 
of a farm at Eckington, co. Derby, 1739, the 
tenant covenants to “lay or sett all the 
mannure, fulture, and compost” on some 
part of the land. I do not find this word in 


any dictionary, but it is doubtless a form o 
fulyie or fulzie, which the ‘N.E.D.’ says is 
(1) the sweepings or refuse of the streets, 
(2) manure. W. C. B. 


| First Steam Train.—The fol- 
lowing occurred in the Western Echo (Exeter): 


| for 12 February :— 

“To-day is the of the railway loco- 
‘motive. On 12 Feb., 1804, Richard Trevithick, the 
| Cornish inventor, then employed at Merthyr Tyd 
ran the trial trip of his steam carriage over the ol 
horse tramway from Penydarren Ironworks (now 
disappeared) to Navigation Canal Wharf, nine miles 
lower down in the Taff Valley. The accomplish- 
ment of the feat was the means of Mr. Samuel 
Homfray, the Penydarren ironmaster, winning & 
bet of 1,000. which he had made with Mr. Richard 
_Crawshay, Cyfarthfa, that he would convey a load 
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of iron by steam power over the tramway to the 
point named. The journey, not unnaturally, was 
accompanied by circumstances of difficulty. The 
train conve ed. 70 passengers, besides 10 tons of 
iron, and the stack of the strange - looking loco- 
motive, being of bricks, was overthrown upon 
colliding with a bridge. Trevithick succeeded in 
repairing the damage, and accomplished the run at 
the rate of five miles an hour. The train failed, 
however, to get back again, for the reason that the 
gradients were too steep and the curves in the 
tramline too sharp.” 
Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Qucries, 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
= order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


TOWNSHEND PepicREEs. —1 am endeavour- 
ing to make a complete collection of the 
—. of the Townshend or Townsend 
amily in England. I should be greatly 
obliged by any information concerning the 
families settled in Wales and Salop, other 
than those descended from Sir R. Agborough, 
who assumed the name of his stepfather 
Aurelian Townsend. There are also said to 
have been descendants of Thomas of Tester- 
ton, Norfolk, settled at Cramworth and 
Wretham. [I should be grateful for any 
account of them. DorotHea TowNSsHEND. 

117, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


Luke Kine, Deputy Muster Master, 
IRELAND, 1689.—This gentleman was attainted 
by King James’s Irish Parliament, 1689. On 
6 August, same year, he was examined before 
the English House of Lords on the mis- 
carriages in Ireland, when he stated he had 
come over in January, and knew nothing. 
Was he the same Luke King who was ap- 
pointed, with Henry, first Viscount Palmer- 
ston, 21 Sept., 1680, to the office of Chief 
Remembrancer of H.M.’s Court of Exchequer 
in Ireland, during their respective lives, and 
on whose death the patent was renewed to 
Lord Palmerston and his son Henry Temple 
for life, 6 June, 1716? I shall be glad of any 
information on the subject, aan any par- 
ticulars as to the family of these officials, or 
of the one. Cuarwes 8S. Kine, Bt. 

St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Mrs. LANE AND Peter Pinpar.—I was 
informed by a relative that my grandmother 
Mrs. Lane, née Chandler, copied out for the 

ress Peter Pindar’s satires. I believe that 
both my grandparents belonged to families 
having strong Jacobite sympathies, and 


had many literary and artistic friends. I 
should be glad of any opinion or criticism 
bearing on the probability or otherwise of 
this tradition. A. WALLACE. 
Pennthorpe, Mead Road, Chislehurst. 


Catskin Earts.—I should be very glad 
indeed of any information on this subject. 
(Rev.) H. H. Courtenay. 
Kenton, Exeter. 
[See 7 S. ix. 314, 393, 435, 512.) 


Boer War or 1881.—Can you tell me of a 
_ good book on the Boer war of 1881? I seek 
|a book that gives the regiments in garrison 
|at the different places, along with accounts 
of the fighting, &c. I want especially to 
| study the sieges of Pretoria, Potchefstroom, 
| Pietersburg, &c. A. J. Major, 

Lancaster Fusiliers. 


| Game or Srare.—I am a member of a club 
where intellectual diversions are always in 
requisition. I shall be glad if a reader can 
give any particulars of the “Game of State,” 
| which is, I believe (as is chess), of Eastern 
origin, and needs much “ subtlety of thought 
and purpose” for its successful practice—so 
I am told. ASTRAPATH. 


PowELt oF BIRKENHEAD. — Can any one 
give me the date of marriage of Eliza Powell 
to Mr. John Shaw, the waggon proprietor of 
(Mrs.) J. HAUTENVILLE Cope. 

13c, Hyde Park Mansions, W. 


SHropsuire.—Any early or late 
information about Northall will be gladly 
received. In the Visitations it is said to be 
“in Kinnersley,” and was the birthplace of 
Edward Hall, the historian. But Eyton does 
not mention the place, nor is it marked in 
the ‘Stafford Estate Maps.’ Cc. 


Ropney’s Seconp Wire.—I should be glad 
to know details of the family of Henrietta 
Clies, of Lisbon, who was the second wife of 
Admiral Lord Rodney. Miss Clies is stated 
to have been the daughter of John Clies, of 
Lisbon, merchant, but no further details are 
given in printed pedigrees. Any information 
on the subject of this marriage would be 

| welcomed. 


_ Franco-German War.—Can any one tell 
/me what became of the landed property of 
| the Frenchmen of Alsace and Lorraine who 
refused to accept German rule? Was it sold 
to land speculators? Was it confiscated ? 
Or was some arrangement made by which 
residents in France could still receive the 
rents of estates which were no on —— 
O. E. 
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Speakers oF Irish House or Commons, 
AND MEMBERS FOR CouNTY AND BorouGus 
or Krne’s County.—Information is desired 
as to names and dates of Speakers of the Irish 
House of Commons from 1660 to 1780; also 
as to names of members for the King’s County 
and the boroughs in it during the same 
period. FRANCESCA, 


Leper Hymn-Writer.—Is there anything 
more to be learnt about the leper and his 
hymns mentioned below ?— 

“In the fourteenth century, it is said, all Europe 
was carolling the songs of an unknown singer, and 
when he was found, he was a leper who had carried 
a little bell to warn people of his approach, and 
went mutiled, from very loathsomeness, about the 
public streets.”—Duffield’s ‘ English Hymns,’ p. 466. 

C. B. 

Providence, R.I. 


“A FROG HE WOULD A-woornc Go.”—I 
should be greatly obliged if you could refer 
me to a book which would tell me the names 
of the people represented in the old rime 

A frog he would a-wooing go, &c. 
None of the books of reference which I have 
gives me any clue. J. E. Denison. 
{We do not believe in any allusion to individuals.] 


“THERE WAS A MAN.”’—Can any of your 
readers inform me if they have heard the fol- 
lowing nursery rime? 

There was a man, a man indeed, 

Who sowed his garden full of seed, &c. 
It used to be repeated to my mother by her 
nurse, who was, I believe, a North-Country 
woman. Is there any meaning to be attached 
to it? L. A. LuxMoore. 

[See 7 S. ii. 507; iii. 35; v. 58, 91.) 


CuetseA Puystc Garpen. — Mr. W. C. 
Hazlitt, in the Antiquary of July, 1885, p. 11, 
writing on tenures and manorial customs, 
mentions in regard to Chelsea that 
“Sir Hans Sloane, who became lord of the manor 
in 1712, granted the freehold of four acres, occupied 
as a physic garden on the riverside, to the Apothe- 
caries’ Company for ever, on condition that they 
should pay a quit rent of 5/., use the garden for 
that specific purpose, and present yearly to the 
Royal Society fifty specimens grown in situ, till the 
collection amounted to 2,000.” 

Was this latter condition ever fulfilled ? 

S. L. Perry. 


*““KIcK THE BUCKET.” — Can any reader 
tell me the origin and meaning of this phrase ? 
I have searched the usual books of reference, 
but do not find it. I mind me of an old 
story told of some famous “wit” (was it 
Theodore Hook or Dean Swift ?) who, walking 
with another equally famous “ wit,” en- 


countered a bucket on the pavement. “Ah, 
sir,” said the one, ‘“‘you’ve kicked the 
bucket.” To which the other promptly re- 
plied, “ No, sir, I only turned a little pale” 
(pail !). We 

(Farmer and Henley’s ‘Slang and its Analogues,’ 
s.c. ‘Kick the bucket,’ states that bucket is a Nor- 
folk term for a pulley used when pigs are killed. 
An alternative theory is offered that the bucket 
was a pail kicked away by a suicide.] 


Rosina CroMWELL. — Are any portraits 
extant of Oliver Cromwell’s youngest sister, 
who married Bishop Wilkins of Chester ? 

(Mrs.) J. HAUTENVILLE CopPeE. 

13c, Hyde Park Mansions, W. 


Dr. SamueEL Hinps, FORMERLY BIsHoP OF 
Norwicu.—Has any one an account of the 
funeral of Dr. Hinds, which took place at 
Kensal Green Cemetery in 1872? He was 
Dean of Carlisle previous to 1849, when he 
was consecrated Bishop of Norwich, which 
see he resigned from conscientious scruples 
in 1857. I should like to know who officiated 
at his funeral. Freperick T. HIBGAME. 


Cuartes V. on Lancuaces.—I have often 
tried to ascertain the correct version of the 
Emperor Charles V.'s saying about languages. 
He classified five something like this: Spanish, 
to pray in ; German, to swear at his horse in ; 
hae 4 to talk to his friends in (1); Italian, 
to make love in (?) ; English (?). The Spanish 
and German I feel pretty sure about, but the 
rest are all doubtful. HELGA. 

(See 9 S. viii. 523; ix. 152, 254, particularly Mr. 
LAWRENCE Forp’s reply at the second reference. ] 


Ropert Sanperson, Bishop of Lincoln 
1660-3, is reported to have left behind him 
several volumes of notes and memoranda 
relating to Lincolnshire. Have they come 
down to our time? and if so, where are they? 

Com. Linc. 

Oprower.—Can any of pone readers throw 
light upon the origin of this uncommon and 
comeutan curious family name? A family 
bearing it lived in Glasgow between 1850 
and 1870, and I have never heard of it else- 
where. So far as I know the name was 
never spelt with an apostrophe after the O, 


'so it is unlikely that it had its origin in 


Ireland. May it not be a Polish or other 
continental name, perhaps somewhat cor- 
rupted ? W. SANDFORD. 


Samvuet SuHettey.—Is there any evidence 


| available that Samuel Shelley, the miniature 


painter (latter half of eighteenth century), 
was related to the poet? If so, who “— — 


| nearest common ancestor ? A. 
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Lear Year.—Will some reader refer me to | 


some book in which the astronomical reason 
for this, connected with the revolution of the 
earth round the sun, is clearly explained? 
I find this hardly (or at least not intelligibly 


to the ordinary reader) explained either in | 


Dr. Brewer's excellent ‘ Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable’ or in ‘ Words, Facts, and Phrases,’ 
by Eliezer Edwards. E. P. W. 

(See ‘Astronomical Notes’ in the Leisure Hour 
for January. from the pen of our valued contributor 
Mr. W. T. Lyxy.] 


FreLD-NAMES, BRIGHTWALTON, BeERKs.— 
Will Mr. Peacock or some other corre- 
spondent kindly elucidate the following field 
and street names found in this parish ? 

Sparrowbill. (There is a Sparrabills in or near 
Wolverton, Hants.) 

Pilowth. 

Deed’s Hill, Duts Hill, or Dutsil. 

Wedding Close. 

Pudding Lane. 

Halistreet Lane, 1738. 
Street Lane here.) 

In neighbouring parishes are to be found 
California and Egypt. 

Gerorce C. PeacHey. 

Brightwalton, Wantage. 

| California is explained ante, p. 156.) 


“FLOWERS ARE THE ALPHABET OF ANGELS.” 
—Who wrote, and in what book, 
Flowers are the alphabet of angels, whereby 
They write on hills and fields mysterious truths? 
Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


DicKENs QUERIES.— 

1. ‘** Beg your pardon, sir,’ said Mr. Jingle, 
‘bottle stands—pass it round—way of the sun— 
through the button-hole—no heel-taps.’”—* Pick- 
wick, chap. ii. 

Will some one explain, or direct me to an 
explanation of, the phrase “through the 
button-hole”? 

an old woman whose name was reported to 
be Tamaroo. The boarders had appro riated the 
word from an English ballad, in which it is sup- 
posed to express the bold and fiery nature of a 
certain hack ney-coachman.”—‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ 
chap. xxxii. 
Is this ballad authentic, or pure invention 
on Dickens’s part? If authentic, where could 
I see it ? 

**Mr. Dombey had little taste for music, and no 
knowledge of the strain she played......but perhaps 
he heard among the sounding strings some distant 
music of his own, that tamed the monster of the 
iren road, and made it less inexorable.” Dombey 
and Son,’ chap. xxi. (near the end). 

What is the meaning of the last portion? 

** Monster of the iron road” suggests a loco- 

motive ; but what is it — in this wn 
. K. Sr. J. 5. 


(We now have Holly 


Periopicats ror Women.—I should be 
wary ee for any information concerning 
riodical publications intended especially 
or feminine readers, which were _ 
out prior to the nineteenth century. The 
Lady's Magazine, 1 believe, first appeared in 
1770. Had it an earlier prototype? During 
the first year of its long career it did not 
contain the plates illustrating the fashions of 
the day which are found in later volumes. 
The Fashionable Magazine ; or, Lady's and 
Gentleman's Monthly Recorder of New 
Fashions, claims in the preface to its first 
number (June, 1786) to be the first magazine 
to publish such costume plates—‘‘to catch 
the evanescent modes of dress, and portray 
them with fidelity and exactitude,” are its 
own words. Is this assertion correct ? 
TorFriDa. 


“MustLtar”: is the 
meaning of these words, which occur in the 
wills of former parishioners of Whitstable 
(Kent) ?— 
aga the light Mustlar, 4¢.°.—Richard Aleyn 

40}. 

“To a light in the church of Whitstaple called 
the Muskyll tapers.”—Alice Gentill (1497). 

The ‘Century Dictionary’ gives “ muskylle” 
as an obsolete form of mussel. 
Artuur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


Beplics, 


TIDESWELL AND TIDESLOW. 

(9% S. xii. 341, 517; 10% S. i. 52, 91, 190.) 

THERE are several pvints in which I believe 
the remarks at the last reference to be wholly 
misleading. I seem to gather that the 
presence of -s- is regarded as being the sole 
evidence of the use of a name in the genitive 
case! But the fact is, of course, that a very 
large number of names ended in -a, and were 
consequently of the weak declension, with a 
genitive in -an, and it is well known that this 
suffix -an more often disappears than not. 
There was also a feminine genitive in -e, and 
a genitive plural in -a ; both of these suffixes. 
almost invariably disappear. Thus, to take 
some examples from my ‘Place-names of 
Cambridgeshire,’ Haddenham is the A.-8. 
Heedanham, 7.e., Heeda’s home, where the -en 
(representing the genitive) happens to be 
kept before the 4; but Papworth, formerly 
Pappenworth, representing Pappa’s worth, 
has lost the genitive suffix entirely. Wilburh 
was a feminine name, with a — in -e; 
hence in Wilburton, 7.e., “ Wilburh’s town,” 
there is no sign of the genitive at 
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Dullingham is for Dyllinga ham, “the home 
of the Dyllings ” ; and here again the genitive 
suffix -a has disappeared. ot only so, but 
even the -s is not unfrequently dropped ; the 
A-S. form Lulles worth, 7.e., “ Lull’s farm,” is 
now Lolworth. Thurkell-low can hardly be 
said to register “‘a family or tribal name” ; 
it registers merely the name of an individual. 
Thurkell, better Thurkill, is so common a 
name that nearly a score of them are on 
record. It clearly means “ Thurkill’s low,” 
and the reason why the s has disappeared iz 
simply that the second syllable is entirely 
unaccented. Indeed, there can be no doubt 
that Thurkill is merely short for Thurcytel. 
When we are told that “the principle of 
the accidental addition or elimination of a 
letter is applicable to all periods,” I think we 
may fairly demur to a statement so astonish- 
ing. The elimination of a letter is easy 
enough and regular enough, but the addition 
of one (excepting, of course, d after u and 
similar well-known insertions due to phonetic 
causes) is quite another matter. Is it possible 
to produce half a dozen examples of modern 
place - names or unoriginal letters 
that represent real additions? I doubt it 
very much, and I think that a search for 
them would soon demonstrate the enormous 
difficulty of the task of finding them. 
Another point is that we must not trust 
the spellings of Domesday Book over much. 
After all, the scribes were Normans, and they 
often made a sad hash of Anglo-Saxon. The 
modern sound of a name may sometimes be a 
better guide. It is notorious that they often 
wrote orde under the impression that they 
were expressing the English suffix worth ; 
and they wrote torp for thorp, and ulf for 
wulf; and they dropped or wrongly inserted 
the initial h. I do not know what is meant 
by saying that “A.-S. surnames are com- 
monly composed of two syllables.” It is 
a ge meant that they are of the type 
uth-mund, and that such names take a 
genitive in -es. But there are thousands of 
names in -a, such as Winta, with a genitive 
in -an, and such names usually give but one 
syllable in modern English, with no visible 
genitive sign. It is quite absurd to found 
any argument upon such a fact as this ; for 
“Winta’s worth” has become Wentworth. 
Then the inference is drawn that of 253 
“lows ” noted in a certain list only 25 contain 
the genitive sign. No one can be expec 
to accept this; the chances are that there 
was a genitive sign once in at least 200 of 
them, though some may be descriptive of 
r position. But, of course, no one can 


form of the name in every case, or can safely 
infer it. One would like to know how many 
cases are safe. Are there no examples of 
genitives in -an amongst all this vast 
number ? 

There are three “lows” in Cambridgeshire. 
None of them exhibits an s, yet two of them 
represent personal names. Tadlow is “Tada’s 
low”; Triplow is “Trippa’s low,” 
though Domesday k has Trepeslau, wit 
an s, which is almost certainly wrong ; and 
Bartlow, formerly Berklow, simply means 
“ barrow-barrow,” the low explaining the berk. 

Water W. SKEAT. 

In the ‘Rotuli Hundredorum,’ anno 1274, 
Tideswell is written Tidiswelle, Tudiswelle, 
and Tyddeswelle. These forms being con- 
sistent with the Domesday Tidesuuelle, it 
is useless to suggest “the possibility of Tide- 
well having been the original designation.” 
The first element, both in Tideswell and 
Tideslow, is the A.-S. man’s name Tidi, and 
this occurs, in the fourteenth century, in the 
compound Tiddeman or Tydeman (Bardsley’s 
‘English Surnames,’ 1875, p. 23). So Addyman, 
in ‘The Returns of the Poll Tax for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire’ in 1379, contains the 
A.-S. man’s name Addi or Addi. 

We are told: “Thatthe suffix -wel/ denotes 
a spring of water, and does not represent, in 
Mr. Appy's opinion, ‘a field or paddock,’ is 
clearly shown by Pror. SKEAT to be erro- 


neous.” Pror. SkEaT did not discuss this 
point at all, but contented himself with 
saying that the O.N. véllr would be wall in 
English. Now one of the things which I 
tried to prove was that it is so represented. 
I showed that Tideswell was Tiddswall in 
1610, and I referred to New Wall Nook, 
Swinden Walls, Semary Walls, &c. And, as 
regards the earlier suffix -welle, I said that 
the dat. sing. of vdllr is velli. Place-names 
are often in the dative, the preposition @¢ 
being either prefixed or understood. In the 
reels of a modern deed relating to land in 
rinsworth, near Rotherham, I find some 
fields called Blind Wells. Both in A.-S. and 
O.N. blind has the oars of “dark,” so 
that the name may stand for O.N. *blind- 
vellir, ie, dark, or sunless, fields. Our 
ancestors were clever enough to appreciate 
the difference in value between the sunn 
and the dark side of a hill. Again, take suc 
a local name as Cromwell or Crumbwell. 


ted| Here the first element is the A.-S. crumé, 


crooked. There was a Crooked - Croft in 
Sheffield in 1817 (Brownell’s ‘Directory of 
Sheffield’ for that a p. 26), and Cromwell 
means the same thing. Perhaps somebody 
will tell us what are the old forms of Corn- 


tell the true results until we have the A.-S. 
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wall, for, prima facie, the word seems to mean 
horn field, or cape field. 

I might have referred to other personal 
names in Mr. Bateman’s list of Derbyshire 
lows. For instance, Yarns-low is Earnes-hlaw, 
the burial-mound of Earn. These are not 
“family names,” as Dr. BRUSHFIELD sup 
but personal names. In the ‘Crawfo 
Charters,’ p. 70, Prof. Napier and Mr. 
Stevenson say that A/éw “is almost invariably 
joined with a personal name, no doubt 
recording the person buried therein.” The 
Derbyshire Baslow, Domesday Basse-lau, 
mentioned by Dr. BrusHFIELD, contains the 

man’s name Bassa, gen. Bassan, 
occurring once in Mr. Searle’s ‘Onomasticon,' 
and once latinized as Bassus. According to 
Sievers-Cook, ‘Grammar of Old English,’ 
276n., “final -n is discarded in Northumbrian,” 
so that Basse may here stand for Bassen, 
t.c., Bassan, the meaning of the whole word 
being Bassa’s burial-mound. Mr. Searle 
(p. 531) gives Tunna cestir for Tunnan 
cestir. 8. O. Appy. 


Tae Wreck or THe Wacer (10" S. i. 201). 
—In my note on this subject I omitted to 
say that Capt. Cheap died in 1752, aged 
fifty-five. 

ne would like to know more about that 
interesting character Dr. Patrick Gedd (or 
Geddes ?), the Scotch physician at Santiago, 
who, in his own house there, entertained for 
a long time, and with great hospitality, Cheap, 
Hamilton, Byron, an Campbell (‘ Narrative,’ 
pp. 215, 235). He is said to have been much 
esteemed by the Spaniards for his professional 
abilities and humane disposition. “Don 
Patricio Gedd,” a worthy ** Scot abroad,” was 
perhaps related to the Edinburgh goldsmith 
of stereotyping fame. W.S. 


on Surove Tuespay (10% i. 
127, 194).—G. W. need not be under any 
that the “Worki’ton fuitba’ 
lay” has ceased. With each recurring Easter 
uesday there go from all parts of Cumber- 
land excursion trains carrying thousands of 
spectators to the Cloffocks, where the game 
is played, but on Good Friday there is a kind 
of trial game, in which the youngsters are 
the contestants. How or when this ancient 
custom originated no one can say, there 
being no local records to throw light upon it. 
The earliest reference I have been able to 
find is in the Cumberland Pacquet of Tuesday 
25 April, 1797 :— 

uesday, was won t 
that was decided, a belt was tole 


for, when no less than forty competitors apotgees. 
y Isaac 


After a hard struggle the prize was won 
Brisco, a man about fifty years of age.” 


Noting from the communication by Mr. 
Home CoLeman that no reference 
to Workington football is contained in 
‘N. & Q,,’ I may perhape be permitted to 
supplement the necessarily brief account 
given in my ‘ Bygone Cumberland and West- 
morland,’ and partly quoted by Mr. Mac- 
Micuar.. The goals are about a mile apart, 
one being the inner side of Workington Hall 
Park wall, and the other a capstan at the 
bottom of the harbour. Between these 

ints are the quays, the parish church, two 
ines of railway (each cutting right across 
the field of play), and numerous foundries 
and other places of business. On the south 
lies the town, gradually rising to the park, 
and on the north the swift- flowing river 
Derwent. The teams are designated re- 
spectively “Uppies” and “ Downies,” and 
are supposed to consist, the first of colliers, 
ironworkers, and countrymen, and the 
“Downies” of sailors, dock labourers, and 
workmen from the quaysides. As a matter 
of fact, any one can join in the play—the more 
the merrier—and it is no unusual thing to see 
a couple of hundred men and youths engaged 
in the fray, but on which side they were 
fighting comparatively few could say. There 
is only one rule—to get it by any possible 
means, fair or unfair, either over the park 
wall or on to the capstan on the quay. The 
players may go on to the streets (all business 
is suspended four the afternoon) in order to 
circumvent their opponents. On the other 
hand, the chances are that if a man is found 
with the ball in his possession when near the 
river he will be tossed into the stream and 
held there until he relinquishes his hold. 
Such a game is, of course, dangerous, and 
within the last forty years more than one 
life has been lost in this way. The ball, it 
should be remarked, is not of the kind ordin- 
arily used in football, but is harder and much 
smaller ; it is made specially for each match. 
For very many years an old man named 
Dalgleish threw off the ball from a footbridge 
crossing a dirty sewer-like beck which runs 
through the Cloffocks, and on his death he 
was succeeded by his son. The struggle is 
always fierce, as may supposed under the 
circumstances, and the players, after a few 
tumbles in the beck, are almost unrecog- 
nizable, while their shirts are torn to ribbons. 
There is nothing edifying in the exhibition, 
though plenty of rough humour may be found. 
Sometimes the game lasts from 3 or 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon till late at night. Should 
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the ball be “hailed” over the park wall, 
the winners go to the Hall and receive a 
sovereign. he event is the occasion of 
much drunkenness, hence the growing dis- 
favour with which the annual gathering is 
regarded by orderly people ; but, judging b 
the experience of the past, the “fuitba’” will 
be continued so long as there is any of the 
Cloffocks left on which to play. 

ANIEL Scott. 


6, Victoria Road, Penrith. 


Rug anp Tuscan (10% §. i. 
148). — Rue, as well as scarlet thread, is 
still in Italy a protective from the evil eye, 
but an additional reason why the Tuscan 

wnbrokers use it is that, like the use of 
avender by the old English pawnbrokers to 
protect their pledges from the moth, it was 
employed, on account of its strong and dis- 
agreeable odour, as a prophylactic against 
such infectious diseases as were likely to be 
associated with pledges received at the Italian 
monti di pieta. Tusser,in his ‘ Five Hundred 
Points of Husbandrie,’ says :— 

What savour is better, if physicke be true, 

For places infected, than Wormwood and Rue? 
And Robert Turner, in his ‘British Physician,’ 
1687, p. 280, says: “It is an excellent anti- 
dote against poisons, and infections. The 
very smell thereof is a preservation against 
the Plague, in the time of infection” (see 
also his ‘Enchiridion Medicum,’ 1657, p. 63). 
There is an admirable “turnover” on rue, 
entitled ‘ Herby-grass,’ in the Globe of some 
date in the latter half of last year, where it 
is observed that in the old days before prison 
reform had been heard of, when strong- 
smelling herbs were always placed see ee 
before prisoners brought into the dock at 
the Old Bailey and elsewhere, bunches of rue 
usually figured prominently among these 
herbal defences. 

Rue entered into the composition of the 
once noted “ vinegar of the four thieves.” It 
is said that four thieves, during the plague of 
Marseilles, invented this anti - pestilential 
vinegar, by means of which they entered 
infected houses without danger, and stole all 
paeere worth removing. In Venice rue is 

eptasacharm in a house to maintain its 
good fortune (see Folkard's ‘ Plant -lore,’ 

1884, p. 531). 

As to the amuletic virtues of scarlet thread, 
the author of ‘In a Tuscan Garden’ was 
evidently unaware, when he wrote derisively 
of the possibility of the Eskdale shepherd 
tying up the tails of his yearlings with a red 
ribbon, that the Scotch farmer does still, in 


rowan-wood, wound about with red thread, 
to the tails of his cattle, as a defence from 
the evil eye. This is in accordance with the 
old adage :— 
Rowan-tree and red threed 
Put the witches to their speed. 

Having given the subject some little 
attention, I am convinced that the universal 
belief in the sanguine colour’s protective 
qualities is a survival of solar worship, 
and that it is consanguinity—the consan- 
guinity of colour—to the sun that has 
obtained for red objects the world over such 
superstitious regard. When, in the Isle of 
Man, coughs were believed to be cured by 
the use of red flannel, the virtue lay in the 
colour, not in the flannel (*‘ Notes on Manx 
Folk-lore,’ Antiguary, November, 1875, p. 346). 
The red gelatine exuded from a prickly 
shrub (Spina egyptia) was worn as an amulet 
to prevent blindness or other a 
influence of female demons (And. Crichton’s 
‘ Arabia,’ 1852, p. 152; see also p. 72 tbid.). 
In the sculptured reliefs of the great rock- 
hewn temple of Ipsam-bul is a battle scene 
similar to those on the temple of Thebes, in 
which the hero and his attendants are 

inted red, while the vanquished are yellow 
Gau’s ‘Antiquités de la Nubie,’ I think, 
plate 61). The ancient British antiquities in 
the British Museum have n since re- 
arranged, I believe; but I remember pm | 
among them a beautifully ornamented shiel 
(possibly Romano-British) in the centre of 
which was some design in red enamel. A 
red pencil is used for dots over the mystic 
onl oy on ancestral tablets of wood set 
up in the houses of the Chinese (see the 
Fortnightly Review, February, 1895, ‘ Ancestor 
Worship in China,’ by R. 8. Gundry). Other 
instances, too numerous for ‘N. & Q.,’ might 
be given from every corner of the world. 
See also Cornhill Magazine, January, 1876, 

. 50, ‘Comparative Mythology,’ by J. 
J. MacMICcHAEL. 


Is it not probable that the alleged popu- 
larity of rue with Tuscan pawnbrokers is a 
survival of the superstition which impu 
to that herb the power of warding oft 
pestilence or neutralizing poison, for both of 
which Italy once had an unenviable notoriety, 
and to the former of which such repositories 
would be at all times particularly exposed ? 
And on the other hand, among the people its 
common use against epidemic disease might 
reasonably gain for it a sinister reputation, 
from its presence being indicative of danger. 

As for the connexion between St. Peter's 


some parts, fasten a small twig cross of 


Day and green figs, if the coincident ripeness 
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about “ Lent” figs—stil 
of the country—and Mid-Lent Sunday ? 
Grorce C. Peacuey. 


Brightwalton. 


grandmother was Philippa Plantagenet, Queen 


Duke of Lancaster, by Blanche Plantagenet, 


Henry, Earl of Lancaster, grandson of King 
Henry dII. Can Mr. Nurratt give us the 
blazon of this “the only English shield” on 
Charles’s tomb? If so, that would decide the 
uestion. Henry, Earl of Lancaster, bore 
ules, three lions passant guardant or, a 
bendlet azure. H. Murray Lane. 


The exact connexion of the Duke of 
Burgundy with the House of Lancaster is as 
follows : his mother, Isabel of Portugal, was 
daughter of John L. of that kingdom and 
Philippa of Lancaster, full sister to King 
Henry IV. of England. A. R. Baytey. 

Charles the Bold was descended from the 
House of Lancaster thus :— 

Henry, Duke of Lancaster, surnamed the Good, 

great-grandson of Henry III. 
Blanche, m. John of Gaunt. 
Philippa, m. Joao I. of Portugal. 
Isabel, m. Philip of Burgundy. 


Charles the Bold. 


[Reply also from Mr. C. E. Leeps.] 


“ PANNAGE AND TOLLAGE” §. i. 126),— | 


The rights of pannage are porhape descri 
with more regard to detail in a statute of | 
William IIL, cap. 36 (Shipping) :— 

“All persons having any Right of Common of | 
Pasture, or any Privileges within the New Forest, | 
shall enjoy their Right of Pannage between | 
14 Sept. and 11 Nov. after Michaelmas, 1716, | 
and not before, on forfeiture of any Hogg, | 
Pigg, or Swine, that after Michaelmas next, and | 
be ore 


Ground of the Fores 


e Fence month, viz., 15 days before and after 
Midsummer, and in the Winter He ning, viz., from 
11 Nov. to 23 Apr. subject to the Forest Laws, as 
ter might have enjoyed the same before the making 


of the latter is the explanation, then what | any Claim not allowed according to the Forest Laws 
ion called in this part | before 27 Eliz.” 


of Portugal, daughter of John of Gaunt, desert 


his first wife, who was granddaughter of 


i as appli 
is Act: Saving also to the adjacent Inhabitants | CXPression w 
their ancient right of Fuel, provided they do not sel] Gloucester throughout the 


they ought, nor by reason of closing years 0 


The reason that this comes under the head- 
ing of “Ships and Shipping” is that it had 
lately been enacted “that 2000 Acres, part of 


ast Lands of the New Forest......shall be 
CHARLES THE Botp (10% S. i. 189).—If for pee and kept in severalty, for the Growth 
“ Henry, Count of Lancaster,” we read Henry, and Preservation of Timber i 
Earl of Lancaster, his connexion with Charles 
the Bold is easily shown. Charles's maternal 


r supply of his 
Majesty’s Navy.” 

“Tol e” a ol I think, be more generally 
as the right conferred, by paying 
tribute or custom, to buy and sell within the 
precincts of a manor, such tolls going towards 
the repair of any damage the part used may 
have sustained. (See ‘A Continuation of the 
Abridgment of all the Statutes of K. William 
and Q. Mary and of William the Third, begun 
by J iv ashington, of the Middle Temple, " 
1699.) J. Hotpen MacMIcHakL. 


*CocksHuT TIME” (10% S. i. 121, 195).— 
Cockshute as a place-name, whatever its 
original derivation, is of ancient use. In the 

rant to Roger Williams of the confiscated 
ands of the Priory of St. Mary, Usk, 
'35 Henry VIIL, the following parcel is 
specified: “Certarum terrarum vocat Cock- 
shute.” It retains the name to this day, 
and so appears on the Ordnance map. 


R. RicKARDs. 
The Priory, Usk. 


‘RecomMenpEeD To Mercy’ (10% §. i. 109 
_ nr on reference to Mrs. M. C. oe 
novel having this title that it is not the story 
I am in search of. No doubt it is another 
novel bearing the same title. The heroine 
(instead of Helen, as in the above) is named 
either Rosalind or pane Can any one 
i in my ques 
Epwarp LaTHAM, 


on Sir Jonny Seymour (10 8. i. 
87, 137).—Ought we not to read —— 
the vocative singular ? E. 8. Dopason. 


CONFORT ET LIESSE” S. xii. 249).— 
Thies which is the present form of the motto 
used by the borough of Doncaster, is due to 
a misreading. It appears on the charter 
granted to the town by Edward IV. in 1467 


“ Nie et Liesse” (see ‘Records 

astes of the said Forest: And their Common . i 
Pasture is continued to them in the said Wast | p. Iv n.). The arms are @ lion ecated on & 
t, when not Inclosed, except in | cushion 


wdered ermine, holding a banner 
whereon is drawn a castle. W. C. 


“ §. i. 183). — This 
Smutty Bry” ( 
reater part of 


or dispose of any part thereof, nor take the same his life, but was given to William IV. in the 
in other manner than 


his career by those who 


ee 
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condemned his personal demeanour and his 
political action. One anecdote of the Duke 
of Gloucester occurs to me. He was being 
shown over a lunatic asylum, and was 
inspecting the inmates through the windows 
of their cells. One of them, when he saw the 
face of the inspecting visitor, cried out, 
“Hallo! there’s Siny Billy.” “Ah,” said the 
Duke, withdrawing from the window, “I see 
that he has his lucid moments.” 
W. P. Courtney. 


That nephew of aang George III. who 
was known in his youth as Prince William 
of Gloucester, and subsequently became the 
second Duke of Gloucester, was nicknamed 
“Silly Billy,” as I have heard from the li 
of a still surviving godson of H.R.H. ——H. 


William IV. was a popular king during 
his short reign. John Mitford (a man of 
birth and abilities, who had served under 
Hood and Nelson, and was the author of 
‘Johnny Newcome in the Navy’) wrote a 
once very popular song, ‘ The King is a True 
British Sailor. See Howitt’s ‘Visits to 
Remarkable Places,’ vol. ii. pe 394. 

JouN Pickrorp, M.A. 


Satep or Satop (9% §. xii. 448; 10 §. i. 
97, 138).—I. B. B. is right when he says that 
salep is not always obtained from the orchid- 
tuber. Indeed, if my last note on the subject 
gave this impression it should not go un- 
corrected, for the preparation of salep from 
the common meadow and male orchis, and 
some other species of British orchids, made 
it only an imitation of the genuine Oriental 
article, which consists almost entirely of a 
peculiar gummy substance called bassorin 
and starch, and was considered to be more 
nutritious than either sago or arrowroot. 
The method of concocting the English saloop 


is described by Mr. Moult in the Philosophical Guveain, 


Transactions :— 


Otley and some of the adjacent villages con- 
taining the following :— 
A CURIOUS GRAVE-STONE. 
The following appears on a grave-stone in the 
church-yard of the picturesque village of Fewston, 
in the Washburn Valley, near Otley, Yorkshire :— 
To the memory of Joseph Ridsdale of Bluberhouse, 
who died Febuary the 29th, 1823, aged 79 ee 
Also Elizabeth his wife, March the 18th, 1813, 
aged 59 years. 
And William their son, died Febuary the 30th, 
1802, aged 23 years. 
It will be seen that the letter “‘r” is omitted from 
“February” in each case; that it is im ible to 
have ‘‘ February the 29th, 1823,” or “ February the 
30th, 1802,” as the former is not a leap-year, and the 
latter is quite out of the question; and that the 
order of the dates when death occurred is reversed. 
Of course, every one knows that Julius 
Cesar reformed the calendar by establishin 
the system of three years of 365 days, follow 
by the leap year of 366 days, and that this 
division gave February 30 days, the gene 
idea of Cesar being that the months should 
alternate 31 and 30 days respectively. 
The month of Quintilis, afterwards altered 
to Julius in honour of Cesar, contained 31 
days, and his successor the Emperor Augustus 
changed the name of the month Sextilis to 
—- and took one day from February to 
make it of equal length to the month named 
after his predecessor, thus breaking up the 
regularity of Ceesar’s arrangement altogether. 
Cuares Forsuaw, LL.D, 
Editor Yorkshire Notes and Queries. 
Bradford. 


In Adderbury Church, Oxfordshire, there 
is, just within the chancel, a small brass on 
the floor inscribed :— 

** Here lyeth Jane Smyth sometime the wyfe of | 
George Smyth of Adderbury the whiche dyed | the 
xxx day of ffebruary in the yere of our | 
MV°VIII on whoee soule [hii have mercy amé.” 


J. ASTLEY. 


“The best time to gather the tubers is when the th S. i. 148, 1 
seed is formed, and the stalk is going to fall, for ny of che’ Daily 


then the new bulb of which Sa 


in water, the outer skin removed, and then set on 
a tin plate, in an oven heated sufficiently to bake 
b In six, eight, or ten minutes they will have 
become semi-transparent, like horn, without any 
diminution of size. Then remove them from the 
oven and place them in a room to dry and harden, 
which they will do in a few days; or this process 
may be effected by the application of a slow heat 
in a few hours. The roots should then be powdered 
or ground in a mill, and put into canisters, and so 


kept dry.” 
J. Hotpen MacMicwak. 
Fesrvuary 30 §. i. 166).—Cards at a 


8 de, i 
arrived at its full size. The new no A, A. wambed Western Times, but cannot give their date. 


In Petworth House there is a picture 
bearing on the frame the endorsement 
“ Elizabeth, Countess of Egremont.” I believe 
it is by Romney. She is represented in a 
reclining attitude on a sofa-cushion placed 
on the ground, and about her stand her two 
sons and two daughters (all born before the 
following recorded ceremony); the eldest son 


progenitors of the present important families 
of Leconfield and the Wyndhams of Sussex. 
In a register belonging to Petworth Church 
is the following entry :— 


cost of one penny each are to be bought at 


holds a bow and arrow. These sons were the 
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“ The year 1801, page 37, No. 146.—George U' Brien, 
Earl of Egremont, of this parish, bachelor, and 
Elizabeth Ilive, of the same parish, spinster, were 
married in this Church by Licence, this 16th day of 
July, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
one, by me Thomas Vernon, Curate. 

“This marriage was solemnized between us, 
O'Brien Egremont, Elizabeth Llive, in the presence 
of William Tayler, John Upton.” 


It is puzzling to note that, from the time of 


the ceremony in 1801 up to the death of this | 


unfortunate lady in 1822, a period of twenty- 
one years, the Earl appears not to have 
admitted the validity of this marriage, as 
the various peerages of his time (which must 
have been duly submitted to him for his 
revision), as ae. | as sundry works of family 
history, state that he died unmarried—also 
the lady was known in Petworth simply as 
*“*Mrs. Wyndham.” Nevertheless, she was 
buried at St. Decuman’s, a lonely church on 
the cliffs of Somersetshire, in the old burial- 
— of the Dukes of Somerset, and her 
urial (conducted by a cousin of the late 
Dean Alford) is there entered as that of 
“Countess of Egremont,” without any dis- 
tinguishing Christian name. This is a some- 
what strange coincidence, as it suggests a 
possible explanation of the doubt — were 
there two countesses existing at the same 
time, and was there a reason for leaving the 
identity of the one ambiguous? There is a! 
tradition that this lady at the time of her 
death (at Hurlingham) had long been living 
there apart from the Earl, and that her 
burial was arranged solely by her brother, a 
Devonshire farmer, and that none of the 
Earl's family appeared at it. This might 
account for her title only being given in this 
indefinite and informal manner, which could 
hardly have occurred had the Earl revised 
theentry. Former Petwortn 


H. refers to the entailed estates of this 
nobleman. The entail was made by the will 
of his father, Charles, the second earl, dated 
31 July, 1761, and proved in 1763. (See Folio | 
‘Cesar,’ No. 379, Probate Division, Somerset | 
House.) This will entailed Petworth, Cocker- 
mouth Castle, and the London property in | 
Piccadilly, on the male line legitimately born ; | 
failing which the entail passed to the male | 
descendants of Earl Charles’s two daughters, | 
the Countesses of Carnarvon and Romney. 
When was the entail broken? Certainly not 
by the fourth earl. ARCH £OLOGIST. 


Srk CuristopHer Parkins or PeERKINs, 
D.C.L. (9 S. xi. 124).— He was perhaps 
identical with the “Christopher Parkines ” 
who was baptized on 5 February, 1543/4, at 
St. Mary, Reading (Register, by Rev. G. P. 


Crawfurd). I have now found the cause, 
sought at the above reference, of the two 
compositions for the first-fruits of Easton 
Rectory mg December, 1559. The See 
of Winchester being vacant by the depriva- 
tion of Dr. John White, the Crown, by letters 
patent of 28 November, 1559 (Rot. Pat. 2 Eliz., 
pt. i.), presented John Deveres to the rectory, 
which was in the gift of the Bishops of Win- 
chester, and which had lately been vacant by 
the death of Dr. Edmund Stuard.* But 
Deveres failed to obtain institution, because 
one Christopher Parkins, clerk, had been 
already instituted, 23 November, 1559, ap- 
parently as nominee of Dr. Matthew Parker, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who seems to 
have made good his claim, as against the 
Crown, to appoint to the living. Deveres 
and his sureties were consequently released 
from liability under their composition bond 
(First-fruits, Plea Roll, 3 Eliz.), and he 
appears to have been consoled in 1560 with 
the rectory of St. Michael, Queenhithe 
(Foster's ‘Alumni Oxon., 1500-1714,’ p. 399, 
No. 7). It seems very unlikely that his suc- 
cessful rival was the future Sir Christopher. 
Possibly the rival could be identified with 
Christopher Perkins, of Ufton, Berks, who 
became scholar at Winchester in ani” © 
Arms or Lincoiy, Crry anp See (10% 8. 
i. 168).—The arms of the City of Lincoln are 
recorded in the College of Arms as Argent, 
on a cross gules a fleur-de-lis or (Davies and 
Crooke’s ‘ k of Public Arms’). The Cor- 
poration seal is a triple-towered castle. The 
arms of the See of Lincoln are Gules, two 
lions passant gardant or; on a chief azure 
Our Lady sitting with her Babe, crowned and 
sceptred or. These arms are a composition 
from the supposed arms of the first Norman 
bishop, Remigius de Fescamp (1067-92), and 
the dedication of the cathedral. Ona portrait 
of Bishop Williams, 1621, at Bishopthorpe, 
York, the sitting figure is in profile, and no 
Babe is discernible (‘The Blazon of Epis- 
copacy,’ by the Rev. W. K. Riland Bedford, 
1897, p. 70). J. Hotpen MacMIcHAek.. 


“ THE ETERNAL FEMININE ” i. 108).— 
In my French dictionary, as an illustration 
of the phrase ‘‘l’eternel féminin,” the follow- 
ing is quoted from H. Blaze de Bury :—- 

“ C’est un visage exquis, trés régulier, du plus pur 
ovale, avec des yeux d’un brun foncé et respirant 
toutes les suavités de l'éternel féminin.” 


Although I have failed to trace the exact 


* Dean of Winchester, March, 15534; deprived 
1559 (Cooper's * Athenz Cantab.,’ i. 205). 
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reference, having no better clue than the 
mere name of the author, yet I have met 
with some success, enabling me, at all events, 
to advance the inquiry a stage without 
definitely settling it. Blaze de Bury 
translated Goethe's ‘ Faust’ into French, and 
his version of the last two lines of the second 
part runs thus :— 

Le Féminin Eternel 

Nous attire au ciel. 

The volume I referred to is dated 1847, so 
that, unless an earlier instance can be found 
of the use of the English form of the phrase, 
it is possible—nay, likely—that English 
writers took it from the French. Be that, 
however, as it may, it has yet to be shown 
that the French form is not earlier than the 
English. Epwarp LATHAM. 


“DRuG IN THE MARKET” (10 §S. i. 149).— 
Dr. Brewer, in his ‘ Dict. of Phrase and 
Fable,’ says that this means anything so 
common as to be unsaleable; that drug is 
the French drogue=rubbish, as “Ce n’est 
que de la drogue” ; hence droguet (drugget), 
inferior carpet-cloth made of rubbish or 
inferior wool, &c. Thus also Prof. Skeat in 
his ‘Concise Dictionary’ with regard to the 
words drug and drugget; but he does not 
allude to the phrase. 

J. Hotp—EN MacMIcHaAkL. 


“HE WHO KNows Not,” &c. (10% 8. i. 167).— 
The origin of these lines is to be found in 
Hesiod, ‘Works and Days,’ 293-7. The pas- 
sage was very celebrated in antiquity, and is 
ar by Aristotle, ‘Nic. Eth.,’ i. 4. Both 

ivy (xxil. 29) and Cicero (‘Pro Cluent.,’ 31) 
refer to it. H. A. Srrone. 

The University, Liverpool. 

The full quotation is :— 

Men are four : 

He who knows not, and knows not he knows not, he 
is a fool—shun him ; 

He who knows not, and knows he knows not, he is 
simple—teach him ; 

He who knows, and knows not he knows, he is 
asleep— wake him ; 

He who knows, and knows he knows, he is wise— 
follow him. 

This is given in Lady Burton’s ‘Life of Sir 

Richard Burton,’ and is therein stated to be 

an Arab proverb. 


Curtous CurisTIAN Names (10% i. 26, 
170, 214). — Mr. Witson’s interesting list 
invites a few comments. 1. Bohemian 
Bohumil is a literal translation of Theophilus. 
2. Evahn is a phonetic version of Russian 
Ivan ; the Bulgarians shift the stress to the 
first syllable, I'van. 3. Fagundes is not a 
Christian name, but a patronymic, the sur- 


name of a Brazilian poet. 4. Folger is the 
Norwegian form of a heroic name which in 
the German ‘Nibelungen Lied’ appears as 
Folker. 5. Ilonka is not Italian, but is the 
Hungarian for Helena. 6. Jaime, described 
as Porto Rican, is Aragonese for James ; the 
Catalans write Jaume. 7. Vilbjalmr is Ice- 
landic for William. 8. Norwegian Yetta is 
short for Henrietta. 9. Zenas is good Greek. 
Novelties in Christian names are coming 
more and more to the front, particularly for 
women. Draga is the Servian equivalent for 
Caroline. Etrenne is now given to girls born 
on New Year’s Day. Feo, shortened from 
Feodorowna, should be restricted, but is not, 
to cases where the father’s name is Theodore. 
Natica is American, from the Natick tribe 
of Indians. One hears of ladies christened 
Ismailia and Rhodesia, and one wonders why 
somebody does not revive the quaint old 
name Africa. To me, LHibernis Hibernior, 
Irish names seem the most effective of all ; 
e.g., Barba (Barbara), Clodagh, Dervorgilla 
(anglicized as Dorothy), Lassarima (7.c., Jasair- 
Shiona, blush of wine), Oonagh (Una, some- 
times anglicized as Juno), Sabia, Sheelah 
(in Gaelic Sile, anglicized Celia), &. Among 
Highland female names is the odd-looking 
Uere, pronounced like our word ewer, and in 
Gaelic written Lamhair. 
JaMEs Piatt, Jun. 
The late Sir Walter Besant noted the 
following odd and old Christian names in 
the Queen. I think it was ‘The Voice of the 
Flying Day’ that gave utterance to them: 
Athelena, Alditha, Avelina, Anable, 
Annice, Amicia, Avice, Clarice, Clemence, 
Elicia, Idonia, Earilda, —_, Etheldreda, 
Erneburga, Denys, Olive, Nichola, Eustachi 
Roesia, Petronilla or Pernella, Sabine, an 
Theophania (otherwise Tiffany). Others 
quaint, but not very ] were: Alianora, 
Allesia, Annullia, Albrica, Bonejoya, Cas- 
sandra, Emota, Evota, Bona, Imanca, Egidia, 
Isonde, Leusta, Diamanda, Gena, Melivia, 
Lucekyna, Rayna, Juetta, Castania, Scolas- 
tica, Swanilda, Salerna, Willelma. But fancy 
calling your lovely daughter Gunnora, Gun- 
nilila, Magota, Mazera, Orabilia, Richolda, 
Massilia, Heliwysa, Hawisia, Dionysia, Lecia, 
Wyleholta, or Frechesaunchia. a in his 
‘Memorials of London,’ notes that St. 
Petronilla the Virgin produced Pernella, 
familiarly in Old English “Parnel.” He 
also notes Aleson (now Alice, which we meet 
with in Chaucer), Idonia, and Avice. As to 
names of Hebrew origin, ‘A Dictionary of 
Scripture Proper Names,’ with their pro- 
nunciations and explanations, was published 


by the Sunday School Union. Many of these 
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once proper names now serve as Christian 


names, as Salome, Miriam, Kezia, Jesse, 
Ruth, Adah, &c. reek names occur, such 
as Anastasia (resurrection), Eunice (happy 
victory), Irene (peace), Rhoda (a rose), Zée 
(life), Agatha (good). Celtic: Gyneth (blessed), 
Gwendoline (white-browed). Others that 
occur are Eulalie, Ellice, Juanita, Mima, Una, 
Ina, Bona, Joyce, Vida (the feminine, I think, 
of David), Eva, Edna, Leotine, Gozida, 
Ianthe, Eudoia, Eda, Lolo, Azena, Anstice 
(? Anastasia), Amanda, Aline, Averil, Coca, 
Clio, Enda, Etta, Guinevere, Hildegarde, 
Ione, Iona, Justine, Leila, Mysie, Mora, 
Medea, Nydia, Oona, Olga, Ora, CEnone, 
Ondine, Guetia, Thisbe, Verena, Zuleika, 
Zaidee, Alma, Wanda, Zera, Xora, Xera, 
Frida, Ebba, Isa, Ilse, Else (? Elsie), Irma, 
Mira, Hulda, Selma, Thecla, Corali, Angela, 
Isidora, Gustava, Iva, Estelle, Inez, eon 
(ninth child), Elma, Otha, Ernestine, lia, 
Carina, Cleta, Cora, Dia, Gina, Ivra, Lelia, 
Myra, Rena, Titia, Unca, Joyce (joyous), 
Monica (adviser). 
J. Hotpen 

Some curious Christian names have come 
under my notice in a Shropshire village. 
Several girls are christened Arena, which is 
always pronounced Rayna. It seems that 
the grandmother of the original Arena had 
been maid at a great house in the neighbour- 
hood where one of the daughters was Irene, 
and Arena was apparently a shot at this. 
The child of a travelling hawker was 
christened in our church Sybaretta, and 


there is also a Bolina. Scripture names are | 


common. We have Jonathan, Deborah, 
Enoch, Levi, Manoah, Art, and Birsha. At 
first I concluded Art to be a diminutive of 
Arthur, but found the name was taken from 
one of the genealogies in the Old Testament ; 
and Birsha, I was told by his grandmother, 
was called after a King of om! Quilla 
(masculine), so christened, must, I fancy, 
have been intended for Aquila. I am one of 
the minority who have known Imogen in the 
flesh. She was a stout, many-childed matron. 
I also know Gundred, Ermengarde, and 
Ingaret, which last I at first took to be a 
corruption of Ankaret, an old name in the 
Le Strange and Talbot families; but it 
appears to have some connexion with the 
ancestor of the Swedish kings, or the name- 
father of the Angles—Ing, who is the parent 
of so many Norse names. A housemaid in a 
friend's house was Thyrza Heaven, and a 
Cheshire carpenter was Julius Cesar. Mor- 
wenna the Cornish, and Modwenna the 
Warwickshire saint, have living representa- 
tives. Myfanwy, the pretty old Welsh name, 


now so nearly extinct, is Birsha’s sister. On 
a Devon tombstone I have seen Philadelphia, 
and I know Fortune and Yvonne (a Breton 
name). Beata—a beautiful old name, now 
nearly extinct—is on a brass of 1726 in a 
nei <e | church ; and a woman I know 
is Heder, of which no explanation appears 
in Miss Yonge’s ‘History of Christian 
Names.’ I should be very glad to know if it 
is an invention of Byron’s or a genuine 
Eastern name, and if the latter, what is its 
signification. Two girls born at sea were 
christened respectively Oceana and Indiana 
(the name of the ship). One of my husband’s 
ancestors under Queen Elizabeth was Her- 
cules. At that date Parnel, a variation of 
Pernel or Perronel, a feminine of Peter, was 
common in a North Shropshire town ; and 
Petronel, another form, is borne by a Devon- 
shire maiden to day. The growing popularit 
of flower-names is noticeable: Marigold, 
Rosemary, Iris, Ivy, Primrose, azel, 
Heather, and Gloxinia (given to a girl baby 
very recently). The giving of surnames in 
baptism to girls is curious, and is at least 
two centuries old. Two ladies of the seven- 
teenth century were called respectively 
Essex and Dodington, the former being 
Countess of Leicester ; and we have to-day 
Montagu, Countess of Glasgow. In the 
‘Coronation Book’ the name of one peeress— 
I forget which—is given as Adora. If this is 
not a misprint for Annora or Aurora, it is @ 
name, I believe, not hitherto known. I have 
seen somewhere—“si non ¢ vero é¢ ben 
| trovato”—that a harassed parent insisted on 
| number thirteen being named Enough. 
| The meaning of some of the curious names 
| given by Mr. C. B. Witson may be interest- 
ing: Bohumil, God’s love (Theophilus literally 
translated into Czech); Folger, almost 
certainly a Scandinavian variation of the 
German Folker=people’s guard; I[lonka, 
robably a diminutive of Ilona, Magyar for 
elena; Jaime, a Spanish or Portuguese 
form of James, commonly spelt Jayme; 
Vilhjalwnr, the Icelandic form of William ; 
Zillah, Hebrew=shadow. 

The meaning of names is unfortunatel 
not much attended to in these days. 
a understood that Cicely meant blind, 

a lame, Portia pig, and Julia downy- 
bearded, would they be anxious to bestow 
the appellations on their children ? 

HELGA. 

Prothasey with its variants is a name that 
occurs in Devon. Sir Thomas Bodley, of 
Bodleian Library fame, had a sister Prothesia. 
There was a Pertesia Midwinter of St. 


Petrock’s, Exeter, if I mistake not, temp 
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Elizabeth. A Partesa Buckland figures in an 
Elizabethan deposition relative to Ottery 
St. Mary. In fact, I am not sure all three 
of the above may not have obtained their 
name from some early Ottregian, as both 
the Bodleys and Midwinters came of Ottery 
stock. It should be noticed that the inver- 
sion of the ro or re follows the common West- 
Country fashion, Richard being changed to 
Urchard in local parlance ; so there can 
little doubt that the names are the same. 
F. R—t. 
In a Buckinghamshire village, a few miles 
from Aylesbury, there were living in the 
year 1850 three sisters named Faith, Hope, 


Wightman, Obedience, Emmett, Allethea, 
Tubal-Cain, Oswall (? Oswald), Jitford, Good- 
riff, South, Cressense, Goodith, Beata, Avice, 
Ann (a boy), Ursley, Nun, Kerenhapuch, 
Russel-Shakspear, Jeremiah-Wardell, Ginney, 
Ene, Catherinah, Elson, Tilley, Easter, Sill 
(a woman), Damask (surname Rose). 


Joun T. PAGE. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Frencu Painter (10% S. i. 86, 
137, 171, 211).—No. 917 in the Exhibition of 
Portrait Miniatures, South Kensington, 1865, 


was lent by Miss Talbot, and is thus described 
in the official Catalogue, doubtless on the 
owner’s authority: “Madame le Brun. By 


and Charity Montague, "ry Wilson | herself. Madame le Brun.” Probably this 


{called Kayrun for short), Seth Plater, Tray- 
ton Weston, Israel Clarke, Patience Winter, 
Tracey Betts, Meshach Johnson, Prudence 


Spiers, Eldred Rose, Avice Hutt, Zilpah | 


Chapman, Agrippa Small, and Comfort 
Dormer. Trayton Weston had a brother 
three miles distant named Purton Weston. 
In the same year Hephzibah Makepeace, a 
ear earlier Love Briant Pitwell, and in 1873 
Fletcher, were married there. 
Among the burials in 1844 was that of 
Brillianna Arletta Rose, and in 1847 that of 
Naomi Shepherd. The clergyman of the 
rish (afterwards a Suffolk vicar, murde 
- his curate on Sunday morning, 2 October, 


1887), not to be outdone by his parishioners, | 


named one of his children Henricus Astyanax 
Tertius, as may be seen on the tombstone in 
the churchyard, for the boy lived but eight 
months afterwards. RicHARD WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

In the Fast Sussex News of 26 February 
amongst the deaths is recorded that of Abi 
Kenward, a name I have never before met 
with. There is a brother Amram, who is 
well known to me. 

In Bishopstone Church, not far from Lewes, 
is a stained-glass window, not more than 
fifty years old, to the anny | of Phila- 
delphia Farncombe. CAROLINE STEGGALL. 


The following list of women’s names in use 
in a little community of no more than 
twenty-five families may interest the curious: 
Alethea, Alida, Alvira, Aralena, Arvilla, Electa, 
Huldah, Keturah, Leucretia, Myra, Ophelia, 
Paméla, Philena, Submit, Theodosia, Valeria, 
Visa, Wealthy, Zillah. M. C. B. 

New York State. 

In carrying out the self-imposed task of 
indexing the old registers of this parish prior 


to 1812, I have come across, amongst others, |, 4 


the following curious Christian names :— 
Avantio, Bartin, Albina, Lucia, Ursula, 


is the work referred to by D. at the last 
reference. oO. 


Brownine’s Text (10 S. i. 208).—The first 
edition (1850) of ‘Christmas Eve’ gives :— 
He Himself with His human air. 


Mr. C. M. Hupson might satisfy himself 
were he to examine the original manuscript, 
_ which is preserved in the Forster Library at 
| South Kensington. R. A. Ports. 
“MorALE” i. 204).—I quite under- 
stand that morale exists in French, and 
_means what we term ‘ morality” as well as 
_“moral philosophy ”; but moral, which means 
'“the mental faculties,” and is also used 
for the spirits or disposition of troops, is 
'supplanted in Anglo-French by the word 
| morale (sic), generally italicized as if it were 
a French word. My point is that we have a 
perfect right to adopt any words at our will 
/and to affix any meaning to them—it may 
| be unwise to adopt new words when old ones 
| hold the field ; but we have no right to write 
_as French a word which is not French in the 
| sense in which we mean to use it. 


Herpert A. Srronc. 
The University, Liverpool. 


“ AUNCELL” (10 i. 187).—My old Bailey 
as :— 


| * Auncel Weight (q.d. Handsale Weight), a kind 

' of ancient Instrument with Hooks fastened to each 
End of a Beam, which being raised upon the Fore- 

| finger, shewed the Difference between the Weight 
and the Thing weighed.” 


I dare say it was susceptible of a little 
fraudulent manipulation, hence its excom- 
| munication. G. C. W. 


he ‘N.E.D.’ says the derivation from hand- 
| sale is absurd, and suggests that auncel is from 
“*launcelle (l- having been mistaken for the article), 

It. lancella, a little balance,” in contrast to 
oe oo domini regis,” or Great Beam of the 
| king. 
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Mess Dress: Serceants’ Sasues (10 
i. 168).—About 1857 a mess jacket and waist- 
coat of regimental pattern were generally 
adopted ; it was not, however, until 1872 that 
a regulation pattern of mess jacket and | 
waistcoat was authorized. The above only 
refers to regiments serving at home or in| 
temperate climates. In the East and West | 
Indies infantry officers had worn a variety of 
dinnet costumes suitable to the climate, 
never being much troubled by inspecting 
officers. At home, previous to the Crimean 
War, officers sat down to dinner in their red 
long-tailed coatees, with epaulettes or wings, 
and the sash round the waist, but without 
shoulder-belt or sword. 

From the evidence of original drawings 
sergeants wore sashes round the waist quite 
as far back as 1720, and possibly may have | 


worn them for many years previously. 
S. M. Minne. | 


Japanese Names (10% S. i, 187).—Is Mr. 
Piatt quite correct in quoting “ Osaka” as 
an example of the stress generally falling on 
the penultimate? When | was there it would 
certainly have been classified among the 
exceptions, at least by its inhabitants, and 


was pronounced Osika (the o long). 
Morris Bent. 


Miscellaneous, | 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Leviathan ; or, the Matter, Forme, and Power of a 
Commonwealth, Ecclesiasticall and Civill. By 
Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury. The Text edited 
by A. R. Waller. (Cambridge, University Press.) | 

Wirth an edition of Hobbes’s ‘ Leviathan’ the Cam- 

bridge University Press opens out a new and 

attractive series of ‘‘ English Classics.” The cha- | 
racter of a series intended for the lovers of English | 
literature in its best days must not be arbitrarily | 
judged by the selection of an opening volume, | 
seeing that the list of works ready for speedy pub- | 
lication includes ‘The English Works of Roger 

Ascham,’ edited by Mr. Aldis Wright; ‘ The 

Poems of Richard Crashaw,’ edited by Mr. Waller; 

and ‘The Early Poems of George Crabbe,’ edited 

by the Master of Peterhouse. All will be published 
in a handsome and attractive form, reproducing 
with scrupulous fidelity the original spelling an 

punctuation, and supplying a text upon which the 
student can depend as upon the original editions. 

The * Leviathan’ is far from a common work. Of 

the genuine 1651 folio copies are scarce, though 

later editions bearing the same date are encoun- 
tered. In these later impressions the crowned 

figure on the title-page bears, says Mr. Waller, a 

manifest resemblance to Cromwell. A full history 

of the circumstances under which the later portrait 
was substituted for the earlier, or Carolinian 
eikon, would be curious. So timid was, however, 

Hobbes as regards facing persecution that the 

change was probably dictated by what was held to 

be expediency. In the voluminous edition of Hobbes 


by Molesworth the ‘ Leviathan’ has, of course, ite 
Pp. ace, and it is in that shape that the work has of 
ate been most closely studied. ‘lhe present edition 
will do much to revive interest in a philosopher 
who connects, in a sense, the teaching of Gassendi 
with that of Locke, and has the merit, rare among 
his tribe, of lucidity. Regarded in his own country as 
an atheist, Hobbes had to face strenuous opposition, 
On the Continent his influence was more felt. It 
is but a fragmentary scheme that he expounds, and 
he carries paradox to its utmost limits; but his 
work has had a decided and permanent effect upon 
European thought, and the present publication is 
likely to lead to a renewed and closer study of it. 
A few alternative readings are supplied at the end, 
together with an index a versons and places other 
than Scriptural. One of the most interesting 
chapters is that on ‘ Darkness’ and its denizens. 


Great Masters. Part X. (Heinemann.) 
Part X. of ‘Great Masters’ opens with ‘An Old 
Woman saying Grace,’ by esives Maes, from the 
Rijks Museum, Amsterdam, one of the few works 
of a little-known and not too highly esteemed pupil 
of Rembrandt, painted in his best period. It has 
all the minute realism and conscientious sincerity 
of the Dutch School. The atmosphere is superbly 
produced. Ina totally different line is ‘The Rape of 
Ganymede,’ from the Vienna Gallery, attributed to 
Correggio. This is a striking and remarkable work 
in Allegri’s most sensuous style ; the foreshortening 
is marvellous, and the black plumage of the eagle 
stands in strange contrast with the colour and 
tissue of the flesh. The figure of Ganymede is 
chubby and almost feminine, while the face shows 
strangely little feeling for one embarked on so dan- 
gerous a flight. From the Hague Gallery comes. 
the superb portrait by Hans Holbein of Robert 
Cheseman, of Dormanswell, painted in 1533, when 
the subject was forty-eight years of age. Some- 
thing has recently been discovered about Chese- 
man, who was a justice of the peace and a man of 
position in Middlesex. Nothing is known, how- 
ever, to account for his singularly aristocratic and 
refined appearance. On account of the hawk which 
he bears he was once credited with being falconer 
to Henry VIII. Whatever he may have been, the 
perme is beyond praise. Last comes Gains- 

rough's ‘Girl feeding Pigs,’ from Lord Carlisle's 
collection, a picture which. on its first exhibition 
in 1782, was purchased by Sir Joshua, and was 
afterwards in the famous Colonna Collection. It is 
declared to have few equals among his works for 
colour and tone. In every instance the repro- 
ductions are brilliant. 


The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas.—Vol. 1V. Dramatic Specimens and 
the Garrick Plays. (Methuen & Co.) 

Tue appearance of this volume of Mr. Lucas’s 

exhaustive and monumental edition of the works of 

Charles and Mary Lamb brings the collection once 

more into consecutive order, the volumes previously 

issued consisting of i., ii, iii., and v. All we have 
now to await before the definitive edition is in our 
hands consists of the letters and of the promised 
life by the editor. For reasons which he advances, 
and which seem to us thoroughly justified, Mr. 

Lucas chooses as the basis of his text not the 

original edition of Longmans of 1808 of the text of 

the ‘Specimens’ and the additions from the ‘ Gar- 
rick Plays’ contributed to Hone’s ‘ Table-Book’ in. 
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e, ite 1827, but the edition of 1835. It is true that when Brig of Balgownie, Tasso’s Cell, and the Armenian 
as of the latter appeared Lamb was no longer alive. Convent at Venice. A worthy task is well and 
lition Mr. Lucas, however, who knows that Lamb medi- | definitely fulfilled. 
not only authori oxon's edition, but saw the | ’ e 
proof-sheets, and was responsible for the arrange- BooxseLLERs CaTaLocuss. 
ry as ment. We are willing to accept Mr. Lucas’s con- AMONG the catalogues we have received we find is 
ion. clusions. That Lamb set “‘a high value upon this | the following :— o 
. It piece of yioneering” is highly probable. It is, Mr. B. H. Blackwell, of Oxford, has sent us proof- 
, and indeed, difficult for the man of to-day to pm sheets of his April catalogue. It is devoted to : 
t his the influence of the work in bringing about the | foreign theological works, the items of special in- 
> close study of the Tudor and Stuart dramatists | terest including Hugh de St. Cher’s ‘Commentaries 4 
a Pog that subsequent times have seen. Apart, too, from | on the Bible,’ with his Concordance, the first one a 
of it. the fine flair displayed by Lamb—almost the only | compiled, 1669, 8 vols. folio, 3. 3%.; ‘ Ambrosii i 
end, man that we should be content to accept as taster, | Opera Omnia,’ Paris, 1845, 2/. ; ‘ Augustini Opera,’ uf 
other a Coleridge for insight and a Scott for sanity—the Paris, 1836-8; ‘Basilii Opera Omnia,’ 3 vols., 4 
sting few comments that accompany his selections are, | Paris, 172]; ‘ Bernardi Opera Omnia,’ Paris, 1839; ia 
rings e bloo yep no 0 on c rysostomi ra, 26 vols. in 13, roya vo ee 
Ola nad of the atrocities uttered in the Quarterly, and bound in 1839, 102. 10s. Brentil 
: h duly noted by Mr. Dykes Campbell in the Athe- | Opera,’ 8 vols., Tubingw, 1576-90; ‘ Erasmi Opera,’ aa 
, bo neum. We may not dwell on all the claims of this | 1540; and ‘Hore Beate Marie Virginis, cum a 
pOras edition, over the birth of which what is best in | Calendario Gallico,’ written in bold Gothic letter = 
— scholarship gives more | on leaves, in gold and colours, 
: than any previous edition. 1s might not neces- | with miniatures, 14/. l4s. The catalogue contai ' 
ant sarily be a recommendation. In the case of such|a large number of Bibles and cenmalontasion ‘a ; 
a selector must be as | various dates. 
such. The few notes are satisfactory and pregnant, i 
wer try of Mr. Swinburne of highest interest. Haz- Heraldry, and Antiquities 
ee fits portrait of Lamb at the age of twenty-nine as ‘These include Britton’s ‘ Beauties of England r nd 
eagle a Venetian Senator constitutes the frontispiece. | Wales’ original set 42, 100.: Georse 
—s Other illustrations consist of the title-page of the (the founder of ‘ Bradshaw ry’ Ma ot the Canal ‘ 
first edition of the ‘Specimens’ and a view of the Navigable Rivers, Railroads of En 
a British Museum in Lamb’s day. A separate index Manchester, 1830; Barrett’s ‘Antiquities o Bris. 2 
pan accompanies a volume which, so far as the lover of | to)°. an account of ‘The Bristol Ricte, 1832: ‘The 
= Lamb is concerned, is adequate, delightful, final. | Little Red Book. of Bristol, edited. by Francis B. 
when — 7 : > ickley ; an uller’s ‘ Bits of Old Bristol.’ There Pin, 
an of Wir the appearance of the present volume, the | *P¢C!@! copy, emiarged by the addition of many ‘ 
and revised and enlarged edition of Byron, issued under | Gained Glass and Roman 
vhich the competent and loving care of Mr. Ernest Hart- | Cgition of Atkyns’s ‘Ancient and Present Sent "aa Rie 
boner ley Coleridge, is concluded. Eighty-eight pages | Gioctershire, 1712, 25/.: Bicland’s Histe 1 Col 
1, the out of close upon five hundred are occupied with | joctions Count of Giou 
Byron’s own writings, and comprise the jeux d'esprit | « Rental of all the Houses 1455. 
isle's and the minor poems issued between 1798 and 1824. | Seder we fed ‘The Dol 
ition Familiar enough are many of these, which include | Jreland’: Street’s ac ‘Th Re 
the famous ‘Lines to Mr. Hodgson written on | ~ 
It is | of Christ Church Cathedral’; and * Parliamenta 
board the Lisbon Packet,’ one of the most spirited | Rp. resentative Government,’ 1832 Stothard i 
for as well as the sauciest of his compositions; ‘The | Efficies’ larce naper, 1876. i 10/ 108. 
‘epro- Devil’s Drive,’ now printed for the first time in its| J 8} 77) 
entirety (248 lines); well-remembered verses re- | for the Hiistors of § 
ed by ferring to Mr. Murray or Tom Moore; and the | 
» and venomous utterances concerning Castlereagh. A | Messrs. James Rimell & Son have a new cata- Pi 
few are given for the first time. The character of logue of engravings. _ The collection is very varied, j 
—_— these is not such as to inspire a keen appetite for | 2nd includes apes, Seanee, Kauffman, Rubens, i d 
ks of more, and though we are told that a few lines Lawrence, Morland, Stothard, Smirke, Reynolds, = 
once remain unprinted, we are content to think that the Wheatley, and many others, at moderate prices. yi 
onal final sifting has taken place, and that no further| Mr. James Roche issues an interesting general oan 
hewn kruptadia may be disentombed. A full bibliography | catalogue, which includes Sowerby’s ‘ Botany,’ an = 
. ont of Byron, occupying, with notes, appendix, sum- | original set, 1790-1834, 34/. 10s.; Didot’s ‘ Greek = 
ised mary, &c., some two hundred and thirty pages, | and Latin Classics,’ 49 vols., royal 8vo., 12/. 12s.; 
ro - constitutes an invaluable feature in the edition, | tercentenary edition of ‘The Complete Angler,’ 
th which also comprises an index and a table of |2 vols. 4to, 12/. 12s.; ‘Biographie Universelle,’ 
the first lines. Among the eminently interesting illus- | 1811-57; a large collection of works with Cruik- 
at of trations to the present volume are the Countess of | shank's illustrations; ‘ Portraits of the Members 
‘ Gar- velace, after Mrs. Carpenter's portrait; Sir | of the Grillion’s Club,’ 2 vols. imperial folio; ‘ Har- 
k? im. George Sinclair, from Raeburn’s picture ; and views | leian Miscellany’; complete edition of Hobbes, 


in Southwell, of Anneley Hall, of Diadem Hill, the | edited by Molesworth, 16 vols. ; Wilkinson's ‘ Lon- 
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ina Ilustrata’; ‘ Old English Dramatists,’ 60 vols. 
rapt levant morocco, 24/.; Harding's * Biographica’ 
Mirrour, 1795. There are a number of interesting 
items under India, China and Japan, and Court 
memoirs, many of them at low yt coloured 
views, including ‘Parks and Gardens,’ by Manns- 
kirsch; views of Brighton; and many works on 
costume. Mr. Roche has also a large collection of 
the chromos published by the Arundel Society. ‘ 

The March catalogue of W. H. Smith & Son 
contains list of ks new as published, as well 
as second-hand surplus copies withdrawn from 
their library. 

The catalogue for the 12th inst. of Messrs. 
Sotheran & Co. contains the announcement that 
the first volume of Tissot’s Bible will be ony 
shortly. It is to be published in 2 vols. folio ; each 
copy is to be numbered and stamped by the Cercle 
de la Librairie, and will bear the name of the 
subseriber. The books in the catalogue include 
* Arabian Nights,’ translated by Forster, 14/. 10s. ; 
Ashbee’s reprints of rare tracts, 6. 6s. 5 *The Del- 
phin Classics,’ 16/. 16+., complete in 160 vols., half- 
morocco gilt (this was published in boards at 
126/. 18s.); Beaumont and Fletcher, Moxon’s edi- 
tion, 12/. 12s. ; ‘ Bacon’s Essays,’ John Haviland, 
1622, 6. 6s. The bibliographical works include 
Allibone, Brunet, Dibdin; Todd's * Catalogue of 
the Archiepiscopal MSS. at Lambeth; and an 
illustrated catalogue of the library of Henry Perkins 
brewer), with the prices realized at the sale in 
— 1873. This contains 250 fine plates. The 
library consisted of 865 lots, and included two 
copies of the Mazarin Bible. The total result of 
the sale was 26,000. Among extra - illustrated 
books are Burnet’s ‘ History of his Own Time, 382. ; 
Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters,’ 17/. 10s. ; a choice 
set of Coleridge, very scarce, Pickering, 1836-53 ; 
Payne Colliers ‘Old English Literature’ ; 
Costume Historique,’ by Racinet; the Gadshill 
Dickens; the Ex-Libris Series, 13 vols. ; Goldsmith’s 
‘Works,’ edited by Peter Cunningham ; Ritson’s 
Literary and Antiquarian Publications, 33_vols., 
98/.10s.; the Satirist, edited by Jerdan ; Shake- 
speare, Boydell & Nicol, 1802; and Shakespeare 
Society's Publications, complete from its beginning 
in 1841 to its dissolution in 1853. There is a very 
choice complete set of Swinburne’s works and 
a first edition of Thackeray’s ‘ Humourists, with 
autograph letter, 1853 ; also a fine copy of Ww alpole’s 
* Works and Letters,’ 23 vols., morocco, 47/. 10s. 

Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, has a col- 
~. from the library of the late T. R. Wilkinson, 
This includes a number of works on Africa and 
America; ‘A Collection of Tracts relating to the 
Settlement of the Colonies in North America 3 
Bibliographica, 1895-7 ; a complete set of Chambers 8 
Journal, 1832-1900, half-calf, 8/. 8%.; Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund Publications ; and Jesse s * Literary 
and Historical Memorials of London,’ 4 vols., first 
editions, 1847-50. Under Lancashire are many 
works of interest, including a special copy of 
Gregson’s ‘ Antiquities of the County of Lancaster, 
with the shields of arms emblazoned by hand in 

ld, silver, and colours ; Shaw's ‘Manchester, 
Bid and New’; Roby’s ‘Traditions 3. Manchester 
Geographical Society, Vols. I. to XVI, 1885-1901 ; 
‘Oldham Local Notes’; Pipe Rolls, &. Works 
on London include Ackermann’s ‘ Microcosm,’ 
1815, the plates excellently coloured, 3 vols. 4to 
morocco, There is a set of the 7'ransactions o 


the North of England Mining Engineers, from its 
commencement in 1852 to its termination, 42 vols, 
Hipkins's ‘Historic and Unique Musical Instru. 
ments’ is priced at 3/. 10s.; it contains 50 plates 
in colour, and is sumptuously bound in half. 
morocco. The original cost of this was ®. 9s., 
and the Musical Standard expressed ont + ut 
the time it was published (1888) that it could have 
been produced A complete set of 
Punch is 277. 


Mr. Thomas Thorp, of Reading, has a good general 
catalogue of recent purchases, including works on 
America, India, Japan, and Ireland ; Ackermann’s 
“History of the University of Cambridge,’ 12/. 10s. ; 
Bentley's Miscellany, 1837-61; Bewick’s ‘ British 
Land and Water Birds’; a number of works illus 
trated by Cruikshank, including ‘Comic Alma- 
nacks,’ 1835-46, rare, 4/. 4s., ‘The Loving Ballad of 
Lord Bateman,’ rare first edition, 7/. 7s., and ‘ My 
Sketch Book,’ 1824; Dickens’s ‘A New Spirit of 
the Age,’ edited by R. H. Horne, 1844; Latham’s 
‘Falconry,’ 10/. 10s.; Gerarde’s ‘The Herball,’ 
1633, very scarce, 9. 9s.; Hassell’s ‘ Picturesque 

ides,’ very scarce, 4/. 10s.; Warner's * Hamp- 
shire’; Huxley's ‘Scientitic Memoirs,’ 4 vols., as 
new ; a Flemish manuscript on vellum of the six- 
teenth century; Nichols’s ‘Literary Anecdotes,’ 
17 vols., 8/. 8s.; Percy Society. 31 vols. ; Sowerby’s 
* Thesaurus Conchyliorum,’ 14/.; La Fontaine, Paris, 
755-9, 8/. 10s.; and ‘The Annals of Sporting and 
‘ancy Gazette,’ 35. 

Mr. Voynich has another ‘Short Catalogue,’ 
No. 7. uch of interest will be found under 
English History, English Presses before 1640, Greek 
Presses, Mathematics, Medicine, Judaica, and 
Liturgies. There is a copy of Hakluyt, 1589, 30/. ; 
Burton’s ‘ Anatomy,’ 1628, 4/. 10s.; Colley Cibber, 
first edition, 4/. 10s.; Thomas Dilke’s *The Pre- 
tenders ; or, the Town Unmaskt,’ 1698, acted in the 
theatre in Little Lincoln's Inn Fields; and Theo- 
bald’s ‘ Shakespeare Restored,’ first edition, a rare 
volume, valuable for the text of ‘Hamlet.’ Mr. 
Voynich offers a collection of unknown books, 
lately discovered in different monastic libraries, 
for 4,000 guineas. 


at the price. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


E. M. 8. (“‘Centenary”).—Authority upon Eng- 
lish pronunciation, if such were forthcoming, would 
be simply wasted. We seem to have lost all idea 
of quantity. 

Lisvut.-Cot. Parry (“ Inscriptions at Port Oro- 
tava”).—We shall be pleased to receive copies of 
these. 


E. 8. Dopesox. — Proof of Ainoo and Baskish 
was sent to Paris with the MS. a fortnight ago. 
Please return. 

Errata.—P. 202, col. 1, 1. 1 of foot-note, for 
1466-7 read 1464-66/7. P. 213, col. 2, 1. 19 from foot, 
for “undated” read moated. P. 216, col. 2, 1. 12 
from foot, for “‘ Edwin” read Zdward. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES (MARCH). 


‘WILFRID M. VOYNICH, 


1, SOHO SQUARE, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


Publishes MONTHLY LISTS, containing full Biblio- 
phical Description of all Books. Specialities: English 
ture, Shakesperiana, Bindings, and Incunabula. 


SHORT LIST 7, just published, free on applica- 
tion. 

ILLUSTRATED LISTS I.-IX. for Sale at 
9s. 6d. each, post free. 

ILLUSTRATED LIST VIII. and SUPPLE- 
MENT contains descriptions of 162 UNKNOWN 
BOOKS, which are to be sold as a Collection. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
LONDON, W. 
CATALOGUES JUST hKADY. 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 60 pp. 
AUSTRALASIA. Supplement. 56 pp. 


ORIENTAL CATALOGUE. Part V. CHINA, &c. 


100 pp. 


ORIENTAL CATALOGUE. Part VI. JAPAN, 
FORMOSO, PHILIPPINKS, &c. 84 pp. 


MILITARY LITERATURE. 24 pp. 
Gratis on application, ° 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 
CATALOGUE of ENGRAVINGS, 


chiefly of the ENGLISH SCHOOL. 


CATALOGUE of TOPOGRAPHICAL 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, and DRAWINGS relating to 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
POST FREB. 


JAMES RIMELL & SON, 


53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
(Near Piccadilly Circus.) 
Books and Engravings Bought for Cash. 


THOMAS THORP, 
Second-Hand Bookseller, 
4, BROAD STREET, READING, and 


100, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES 
FROM BOTH ADDRESSES. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED 


HENRY YOUNG & SONS 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THEIR 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


offering, among other important books, a perfect copy of 
the First English Atlas (Saxton’s), 1579 — Rousseau's 
Guvre, « superb set, extra illustrated, 22 vols.—Chaucer's 
Works, 1602 and 1687—English Historical Society—Lilly- 
white’s Cricket Scores—Agassiz, Poisson's Fossiles, 10 vols. 
—Artistic Bindings—Water-Colour Drawi of Italian Cos- 
tume — Hamilton's Italian Volcanoes — Cicognara Storia 
della Scultura — Clarendon’s Rebellion and Life, Large 


per, kc. rice SIXPENCE, post free. 
12, SOUTH CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


B. H, BLACKWELL, 
BOOKSELLER, 


50 and 51, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
No. 90. BOOKS dealing with all Departments of 
FOREIGN THBVULOGY. 


No. 91. An INTERIM CATALOGUE of MODERN ENG. 
LISH THEOLOGY, including Church History, Sermons, &c, 

Nos. 92, 93. SECOND-HAND BOOKS, classified under the 
Headings of Alpine, Art, Dante, Folk-lore, London, Philo- 
logy, Shakespeare, &c. 


*,* 100,000 Volumes of New and Second-hand Books in 
* Lists of wants will receive immediate attention. 


NEW CATALOGUE 
NOW READY, 


Fine Series of the Arundel Society Publications—hand- 
tomely bound Sets of Standard Authors—an excellent 
Collection of Books on India and the East, including China 
and Japan—also a Series of Voyages and Travels, containing 
& number of Arctic items, &c. 


Gratis and post free of 


JAMES ROCHE, 


Book and Printseller, 
38, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


FIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth. 


Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, 
Rowlandson, &c. 


THE LARGEST AND CHOICKEST COLLECTION 
OFFERED FOR SALE IN THE WORLD. 


Catalogues issued and sent post free on 
application, 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 
27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
We wish the journal still further success."— Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan. 15, 


finds in it something useful. 

“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an hisiorical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted.”"—La Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 


“*The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority."—Le Moniteur d' Horticulture, Sept., 1898. 


The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 
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